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UZZELL: Critice-Adviser 


HAT could a critic-adviser do for you? I’ve been one for sixteen years, 
and [ ought to know. As an editor, I’ve bought manuscripts for 
magazines; as an author, I’ve sold my own work to the highest markets. 

I know what the editors want, and from my experience I can tell you how 


to make your manuscripts salable. 


Some time ago a young writer received a rejection from a man who is 
considered the outstanding editor in America. In part the editor said: “This 
story isn’t right, but it could be made right. I have n't the time to tell you how 
to make it right; that is up to you. [ll be glad to look at it again if you ever 
get a revision on paper.” This young man sent the manuscript to me, and, 


following my instructions, rewrote it — and sold it to the same editor. 


My job is to do the work 
the editor hasn‘t time to do 


What results? Ill not attempt to list the sales made by my present and 
former clients. I’ve taught young writers how to reach practically every 
market in North America. Sales in the past few months include: Saturday 
Evening Post, Ladies Home Journal, Cosmopolitan, Esquire, American Mercury, 
Vanity Fair, Household, The New Yorker, Manuscript, and Fantasy, to name 
a few from each class. A novel written by one of my clients was selected by 


The Book Of The Month Club last year. 


My fees? One dollar a thousand words (minimum fee for any one 
manuscript $5.00). Fees for novels upon request. My pamphlet HOW I WORK 
WITH WRITERS is yours for the asking. In it youll find answers to questions 


usually asked by beginning writers. 


The Blue Pencil, my informal magazine devoted to the art in writing, is 
just starting its second year. Authoritative articles on the technique of the 


short story. One dollar a year, single copies fifteen cents. 


THOMAS H. UZZELL 


(Former Fiction Editor, Collier's, author stories in Saturday Evening Post, Woman’s 
Home Companion, Collier's, etc; author “Narrative Technique”, standard textbook; 
Special Lecturer School of Journalism, Columbia University.) 
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Alexander Woollcott: Literary Portent? 


S I write these somewhat incredulous lines, the 
A sales of While Rome Burns have just passed 
the 998,000 mark, Perhaps that is not quite the 
precise figure, but at any rate the actuality is enough 
to leave any observer of Books and Bookmen groggy 
and aghast. And certainly the phenomenal success 
of Mr. Woollcott’s book is a summons—for those 
who take either a critical or professional interest in 
the characteristics of best-sellerism—to peer at 
both Mr. Woollcott and his literary products with 
a searching eye. 


Even the first cursory glance at Alexander 
Woollcott’s prose, spoken or written, reveals the 
extraordinarily interesting fact that his immense 
literary success has resulted from a consistent viola- 
tion — almost, it would seem, a purposeful and 
dogged violation—of all those Writing Canons 
expounded with such forceful explicitness by High 
School English teachers, by Creative Writing pro- 
fessors, by the Literary Mentors of all the world. 
The aspiting writer is told on all sides that prose, 
in these quick times, must be brisk and terse; the 
prose of Alexander Woollcott moves with labyrin- 
thine leisure. Phrases, cry the Writing Masters, must 
be short and they must be simple; the Woollcottian 
phrases meander tortuously and wordily through 
his paragraphs. Written words, announce the High 
Priests of Literature, must be as straight-from-the- 
shoulder and as unornamental as the speech of the 
man in the street; the writing of Alexander Woollcott 
is as ornate as an 1890 hotel-lobby, as packed with 


gewgaws and decorative curleycues as a Victorian 
parlor. 


It is worth while to pursue this study in contra- 
diction, to the limit. In an era when muscularity of 
prose is heavily stressed, the author of While Rome 
Burns turns out a product that is as thin and brittle, 
as archly contrived and delicately textured, as your 
grandmother’s set of hand-painted porcelain teacups. 
“Away with sentimentality; let us see grim Truth” 
cry the editors of those magazines which are, it is 
supposed, a criterion of our national literary prefer- 
ences, And even as they cry it, a corpulent 
gentleman with horn-rimmed glasses is penning one 


of his fragile over-our-afternoon-tea essays from 
which the sentimentality exudes with a steady treacly 
drip. It has been thought amusing, from time to 
time, to allude to Mr. Woollcott—he of the hand- 
painted-china prose and the gently whimsical wit 
and the grandmotherly catch in the throat — as 
Louisa M. Woollcott. While possibly less amusing, 
it is, I think, rather more in our interest to consider 
the size of that multitude of average-American radio- 
listeners who unfailingly tune in on Mr. Woollcott’s 
evening causeries, and to contemplate soberly the 
spectacle of a man who, in this lean winter, can 
vault to best-sellerism on the strength of a volume 
that is, in the tersely descriptive phrase of the 
trade, a “clip-book.” 


Certainly the fact that Alexander Woollcott, with- 
out the tiniest deferential bow or the smallest 
concession to those critical gentry who set themselves 
up as literary arbiters, has attained so vast a 
popular success should convey a significant hint to 
the embryonic writers of the land that they need 
not genuflect too reverently before the gods of 
Customary Popular Tradition. And may not the 
success of Alexander Woollcott mean rather more 
than this? 


Without wishing to read a larger Portent than is 
actually here, I would ask whether the obvious 
esteem in which Mr. Woollcott is held—by his 
magazine-readers, his radio-audiences and a million 
others— may not mean that there has set in a 
definite reaction against all the literary-gore-and- 
gristle which lately was so popular, and that this 
trend which we see specifically evidenced in the 
reading-public’s affection for Woollcott is actually a 
widespread returning preference for what used to 
be called Charm? Is it not possible that, before 
very long, the only people who will shy at a 
DeQuinceyan phrase, and who will prefer the coarse 
and the monosyllabic to the subtle and the fluent, 
will be a vestigial handful of what Alexander Wooll- 
cott likes to call “curmudgeons”? 


— Aan Devor 
Contributing Editor of Tue Writer 





EDITORS’ NOTE: This issue contains an article by Mr. Devoe, on page 104. 
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Apron-Strings for Story Writers 


By M. R. ROSENE 


HEN a fledgling writer turns his talents 
to the so-called serious short story, 
he usually discards his old reading habits in 
favor of more solemn, and hence more instruc- 
tive, ones. Previously perhaps a scoffer at 
reputations and blurbs, he seldom read short 
stories, or if otherwise, followed his fancy 
and skipped the dull parts. Grown crafty with 
ambition, he discerns that the evidence of any 
writer’s success is at first hand in his publish- 
ed work. From this premise he proceeds to 
the conclusion that an alert and voluminous 
reading in the literature of the short story 
will repay him with the means to write 
equally well himself. Reading of this sort may 
follow three strenuous patterns, Tradition, 
Trend, or Analysis, each a powerful sleep- 
inducer. A few reckless insomniacs tackle all 
three. These are the methods: 
1.— Reading by Tradition 
The mass-volume method: Here the reader 
gorges himeslf with the complete works 
of every American writer since Captain 
John Smith who got a passing grade in 
the short story, (special reverence paid to 
star scholars). This method is based on the 
theory that the short story is the product of 
an orderly tradition, that Faulkner and 
Milburn are the legitimate offspring of 


Hawthorne and Washington Irving. Thus, a 
new writer, before his apotheosis, has to 
absorb all ‘his literary ancestors, else he is 
obviously no writer at all, but a mere pretend- 
er. This is a noble feat, since legitimacy may 
be achieved only by a truly stupendous amount 
of reading. 

Perhaps the end will justify the means. 
Arrest five of our national first-raters, and 
require them, first to identify William Austin 
and Kate Chopin (honest and patriotic writers, 
in their own day both read and respected), 
and second, to show an intelligent familiarity 
with the short stories of Edgar Allan Poe. 
One of the Yankee Chekhovs may have heard 
of the two immortals; another may have 
examined Poe since 1915; but the rest will 
have to be shot. Such greenness might find 
parallel in a president of the United States 
who had never head of Millard Fillmore or 
James K. Polk, and had never read the Con- 
stitution. The interesting evidence is, that the 
five backward writers have turned out far 
better copy than Austin and Madame Chopin, 
and have even, on occasion, equaled Poe at 
his best. 


2. — Reading by Analysis 


The close scrutiny, with suitable apparatus, 
of certain work by an authentic “master.” 
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The theory that the matter of a story and the 
manner of it are conveniently detachable, and 
that a man’s literary tricks are not as char- 
acteristic as his taste in cookery. 

Suppose a typical post-mortem be perform- 
ed on a short story of Hemingway’s. The 
cadaver is unsheeted, and the writer’s special 
trait, his talent for stripped and pertinent 
narrative, is immediately visible. This has 
been aptly described by Dr. Canby as keeping 
the descriptive action “close to the bull”; no 
more valuable tip for a novice could be 
imagined. Although the presence of this 
technique is readily apparent, the trick of it 
is concealed, and the coroneft has to sweat with 
scalpel and mallet to excise it. The fruits of 
his labor are perplexing to the novice; he 
wants to write good stories, but not good 
stories by Hemingway. After all, it is 
Hemingway’s bull. 

3.— Reading by Trend 

A careful and critical reading of the writer’s 
contemporaries, with an eye for Bdéth success 
and failure. Distinctly machiavellian, it means 
a sniffing up of trends and cycles of taste. 
It is based on the theory that in the writing 
of the serious short story, the devil takes 
the hindmost. 

At certain levels, no doubt, short stories 
are competitive goods; for instance, those in 
which, at the last paragraph, the hero inherits 
the mousetrap factory and goes off on a 
sixteen-cylinder honeymoon with a_ blonde 
under his elbow. Granted this, still there is 
no real competition between two good short 
stories; Lardner and Lawrence exist amicably 
side by side. And finally, much more than 
is supposed, public taste is formed by the 
writers themselves. 


Is this then, a plea for ignorance? Is it a 
good thing for a writer to be poorly informed 
of his predecessors and his contemporaries? 
Not at all. If he has a fancy for such reading, 
he should indulge it. If, however, he reads out 
of an earnest desire to write good short stories 
he is not only wasting his time, but warping 
his own talent by exposing it too early to 
the toxic influence of some other writer’s acute 
but too individual gifts. The dawdle-power 
of scrupulous or voluminous reading goes 





uncomputed, but no better method for wasting 
a writer’s time has ever been devised. It is 
hard to write a short story with “Dubliners”’ 
or “These Thirteen” behind the typewriter. 
It is more difficult still to keep such stories, 
once finished, from oxidizing about the edges. 

Generally speaking, writers read too much 
in ‘their own field, and too little in others. 
For instance, a short story writer gets along 
very well among dramatists. While their 
virtues are contagious, the sins of playwrights 
do not wash off easily, and unless the short 
storyist is a dull fellow he trespasses to the 
great eventual profit of his fiction. Nothing 
prevents him from learning a few tricks in 
concentration, vigor of expression, plausibility, 
and practical finance. If more beginners took 
a course in Ben Jonson, the native short 
story might make easier reading. 


Some argue that the writer, thus quarantined 
from his species, might forget the very nature 
of a short story, the sublime and irreducible 
pith of the craft. Well, what then? What 
is this sacred and mysterious quintessence? 
In a recent preface Alfred Dashiell pinned it 
down as “a piece of prose fiction,” which 
is elasticity rampant- The short story, although 
harder to define than Virtue, has been defined 
as often, and these synthetic definitions have 
a way of hamstringing the earnest tenderfoot. 
The latter cannot learn too soon that there 
are no commandments, and that everyone 
knows the rules, that in the end each writer 
makes his own definition. He may be austere, 
or he may beat his breast and howl. He isn’t 
even required to be intelligible. 
attractive form! 


Truly an 


But the novice will not wisely ignore the 
first-hand evidence which lies only in a suc- 
cessful writer’s published work. If, eschewing 
other methods, he returns to the fancy-free 
haphazard reading of his nonage, skipping 
dullness and prefaces, reading those tales 
which please him and ignoring the rest, he 
is on the right track. He then reads as a 
layman reads — carelessly — with a difference 
implicit in the identity of the reader. A 
layman reads to be soothéd or stimulated. A 
writer reads to be stimulated; when a book 
begins to soothe him it is wasting his time. 
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Such stimulation, difficult of definition, may 
vary greatly. Dependent on reader and mood, 
it may occur in a flat statement like Saroyan’s 
“I write because for me there is nothing more 
civilized or decent to do,” and incite a fertile 
soul-searching. It may be a glimpse, as in 
Faulkner, of the sacrifice of lucidity to verbal 
fireworks. It may be an isolated sentence of 
Thomas Wolfe’s, a lightning snapshot of a 
taxi-driver expressing emotion by sparring 
with a lamppost. It may be the curious flow 
and swing of such a short story as Milburn’s 
“Heel, Toe, and 1, 2, 3, 4,” combined with 
the knowledge that Milburn’s first book was 
a collection of tramp ballads. Or it may be 





By the very nature of his craft, a short- 
story writer is compelled to make his own way. 
Stimuli which prod him to explore fresh 
pastures, or to landscape old ones, are valuable. 
Any greater influence is definitely harmful. 
This means that he has to devise his own 
method, to teach himself, without benefit of 
short-cuts ; it means that the only way to learn 
writing is to write, a painful prescription, but 
one well calculated to toughen flabby literary 
muscles. 

Such a formula for loose but alert reading 
will not write a good short story. Under 
favorable conditions it may act as the fuse 
for the beginner’s dynamite, and produce an 














an inkling of character, a title, a turn of phrase, agreeable explosion. If the beginner turns out 
a mere word, all apparent by swift and casual lamentably to be sawdust, he had better leave 
reading. the short story for literary criticism. 





VINCENT SHEEAN 


Interviewing Vincent Sheean who wrote Personal History (just published by Doubleday, Doran). Question: 
“Just how and where do you write, Mr. Sheean?” Answer: “I wish I could make a useful generalization about 
the influence of places on work, but I am afraid that my own experience would not support one,” he says. 
“London is not a good place if it contains many of your friends. What I wrote at Cassis under much better 
conditions in a comfortable cottage was nearly useless. The greater part of Personal History was written 
on Lago Maggiore, in circumstances varying as widely as the climate of the Italian lake district allows 
—and that is considerable. When I arrived on the lake at the first of April the whole countryside was 
drenched with rain. I had taken a cottage for a few months from an English artist who had (he boasted) 
built it himself, modern plumbing and all. I had my usual cold when I arrived; it rapidly turned to flu; the 
fireplaces in the cottage smoked; the village maiden who came to cook for me held out no hope for better 
weather. “It rains like this for months sometimes,” she said cheerfully. After three days in bed I thought 
my flu was a little better and got up; hardly had I been out of bed for ten minutes when the water system 
of the cottage broke down, the ceiling of fhe bedroom became a Niagara, and bed and floor were drenched. 
I sat huddled in the fireplace for an hour or so while the population of the village, Arolo, paraded in and 
out, taking steps about the ‘disastro.’ It seemed to me most improbable that my book could ever be written 
in such a place. And yet it was.” 


GEORGE ADE 


As he nears 69, George Ade, the Indiana playwright, said:—“Boy O boy, the fellow who lived the last 50 


years, he’s seen some show.” . 


PAUL ENGLE 


Paul Engle writes from Oxford fhat he is making no speed on the book of poems to follow American Song. 
“I went to Berlin,” he says, “for five weeks at Christmas, in the hope of almost completing the book. In 
one month I’ve written three lines of verse. Working every day! It leaves one entirely helpless. If I could 
spit on my hands and,pick up an axe to chop down a cherry tree, that would be something, but this grubbing 
around with a pencil in the top-soil of one’s imagination when you can’t produce anythifig to show for it, 
is fiendish. But the book keeps expanding, getting bigger.” 








The Psychology of Character Bovelattan 


By THOMAS H. UZZELL 


The Mechanics Writers Use To Give Their Stories Human Interest 


QU want to know just what we mean by 

“character,” “human interest,” “dramatic 
power,” and how good writers give their 
stories, novels, and plays these magic qualities. 
Essentially, of course, there is no magic to 
human character or its literary presentation ; 
an understanding of its patterns and logic can 
be attained by a little patient study of element- 
ary psychology, and I present on this page 
and the next the first lesson to be learned. 
I need not add that my blackboard demonstra- 
tion falls far short of revealing all the facts 
about human personality. It doesn’t reveal 
even all the ways character is revealed. It 
does, however, I think, set forth (I hope clear- 
ly) those facts about human activity which 
absolutely must be grasped before any progress 
at all can be made in a mastery of human 
interest and drama and effective literary handl- 
ing of character. Mastery of the first lesson 
will give any writer an excellent basis for a 
sound literary technique. All good writers 
have long since learned this lesson — and 
probably forgotten how they learned it. 

In my effort to reduce character action to 
mechanical patterns or formulas I do not 
pretend to make all life mechanical. The 
mysterious, or, if you will, mystic phases of 
life are vague, evanescent, drifting feeling 
states and moods in which we human beings 
are always more or less bathed; I have no 
formula for this life of human spirit. Two 
things about character are fairly fixed, how- 
ever, and can be reduced to formula: (1) the 
comparative rigidity of behavior in adults and 
(2) the logical consistency of the human mo- 
tives (or traits in our diagrams) in dramatic 
crises. Adult actions are responses to or 
functionings of masses of habits; and when 
a man is acting in the pattern of a habit he 
is acting consistently always with that habit. 


Character, as the diagrams try to show, is 
most powerfully revealed only when a man 
is faced with a crisis which forces him to 
think as well as act, in order to escape. The 
more important the crisis, the more convincing 
the character proof. A writer in writing effec- 
tively a dramatic scene with the object of 
fully revealing character faces a two-fold 
task: (1) to make the overt action consistent 
with the traits propelling his character and 
(2) to trace accurately for the reader the 
inner clash of motives (or traits) which the 
crisis has precipitated. If he does these two 
things well, adding the actor’s feelings and 
sensations, his handling of character will 
always be accurate and impressive. 

The writer striving for a mastery of char- 
acter in his writing should remember: (1) to 
select episodes which give his actor a chance 
to reveal character (like number three, oppo- 
site), (2) to make clear to the reader the 
external events which brought about the 
internal clash, and (3) to trace out this clash, 
showing how the impulses are discharged into 
action; to give the character’s physical sensa- 
tions and feelings, and (if your purpose be 
realism and art) to make certain that the 
strongest trait in the clash wins out in the end. 

The shaded center of the circles in my dia- 
gram indicates the unconscious mind, the 
unshaded portion the conscious mind. True 
traits (those which differentiate one person 
from another) are both conscious and uncon- 
scious. An act of unconscious (instinctive) 
impulse may be violent and impressive but, 
unless it be also a rational act, it can never 
reveal character in the fuller sense. People 
are what they do, says the behaviorist — an 
axiom which can be improved, I think, thus: 
People are what they do when they have a 
chance to do something else. 
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The External Picture — Action! 


Getting acquainted 
Ordinary life 
Routine 


Mutual love 
Ordinary life 
less routine 


Jilted 
Ordinary Life in an 
emotional crisis 


Mad jealousy 
Primitive life 
Not routine 
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Acts instinctive 
Traits undifferentiated 
No strong feelings 

or emotions 


Very little 
Character 


Acts instinctive plus 
intense sensations and 
feelings —little _ real 
emotion 


Very little 
Character 


Action complicated, 
reflected, intense, 
involving both instinctive 
and differentiated traits 


Maximum of 
Character 
Revelation 


Acts instinctive, sudden, 
violent, unreasoned, 
intense feelings and 
sensations; melodrama 


Some 
Character 


The Internal Picture — Clash! 
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EDITORS’ NOTE: Mr. Uzzell invites comments on his diagram. 
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Samuel Rogers Gives Advice to Writers 
As Interviewed by Donald MacCampbell 


AMUEL ROGERS, whose novel Dusk at the 
Grove won last year’s Atlantic Monthly Prize 
of ten thousand dollars, finds it extremely hard to 
write while teaching French at the University of 
Wisconsin, and for this reason does most of his 
literary work during the summer recess or while 
off on leaves of absence — but in either case in his 
native state of Rhode Island. He always makes 
a practice of thinking a long time before putting 
his work on paper, and finds the hours between 
five and ten in the evening most favorable for com- 
posing: starting after tea and ending up with a 
trip to the ice-box for supper. His ultimate ambition 
is to have enough leisure to write when and as 
he wants to, and enough money to go places and 
see things and stay as long as he jolly well pleases. 
I met him late last summer, while he was still 
wearing a part of his ten-thousand-dollar smile. 
I asked him frankly how he thought one should go 
about the business of writing novels — particularly 
such charming novels as Dusk at the Grove, which 
I had the pleasure of reading in manuscript form 
at the time of the Contest; a contest that included 
1,340 MSS. 

“That’s a rather difficult question,” he began with 
a good-natured chuckle; “but I suppose I can answer 
in chorus with all realists that the most important 
thiig is to write from experience —to write about 
the people and places one happens to be most 
familiar with. Only in this way can a writer 
succeed in injecting a sense of the warmth and 
rhythm of life into his pages. 

“We hear so much talk about imagination in 
literature. As I see it, the real purpose of imagina- 
tion is to help the writer build upon the facts of 
experience — not to lead him to create dream worlds 
and fanciful Nepenthes. I let my imagination assist 
me once I have assembled my materials, but I 
never allow it to supply the materials themselves. 

“Then there is the matter of beauty. Personally, 
I consider it dangerous to set up any platonic absolute 
here. One must define the word for oneself. To me 
it is something, in literature, that pleases and satis- 
fies — and I have already said that in my case that 
something is a sense of the inner movement of life. 
I cannot, for example, see why Dreiser’s books, or 
Anderson’s books, or even Zola’s books, are not 
beautiful: certainly they have as much right to the 
title as have the insipid things that Cabell produces! 
Cabell’s work is too self-consciously decorative, 
cold, and removed from the center of life. No, I 
do not hesitate to say that in my opinion Sister 
Carrie is a much more beautiful book than the 
widely acclaimed Jurgen. I must feel life close to 
me when I am reading, otherwise I am not pleased. 
Style alone is worthless. Anatole France, for example, 
is a polished writer and a beautiful stylist. But 
there is more of life in Emile Zola! 


“Another point which I should like very much to 
stress is the importance of objectivity in good literary 
art. The less self-conscious the novelist the better 
his work! Let him go ahead and write and not 
try to achieve brilliant esthetic effects, for by his 
very effort to do so he dooms himself to failure. 
Of course, please understand, I am not objecting 
to what one commonly calls personality in literature, 
for all great books bear in some way the individual 
stamp of the author. What I am trying to make 
clear is that the more a writer goes ahead and 
forgets himself the more his work — paradoxical 
though it may seem— will bear that stamp. 

“Be objective, then, is my advice to all young 
authors; for the rest, I do not see why they should 
not be free to write as they please and about what 
they please. I do not, for instance, think that 
abnormality as subject-matter should be excluded 
or held taboo; although I suppose the field of the 
normal is fertile enough for ordinary purposes of 
fiction. Of course I have no sympathy with writers 
who inject abnormality into their books just for 
the sake of adding a few extra thrills—and it 
is easy enough to tell when sex is being exploited! 
But I do believe that the abnormal should be used 
at the discretion of conscientious and honest authors 
who, by using it, simply desire to increase the 
reader’s awareness of the complexity and mystery 
of life.” 

Here I interrupted him, for I saw that he was 
getting ready for a digression on the use of the 
abnormal in literature — which was not quite within 
the frame of the interview as I had planned it. 
So I lured him back to the subject of style — 
which he had said was of no great concern to him 
—and asked him how he would like to be accused 
of writing like Theodore Dreiser. 

A broad smile lighted his face as he replied: 
“I should like nothing better than to be accused 
of writing like Dreiser, for I would give a good 
deal to be able to get at life as he does. And I’m 
not so sure I understand all of this talk about 
Dreiser having no style. I think that for the sort 
of thing he does his heavy, banal prose is most 
fitting and appropriate indeed—I could ask for 
nothing better. After all, the kind of style a writer 
employs should depend largely upon what he has 
to say. Can you imagine An American Tragedy, for 
example, being written in the style of Henry James? 
Dreiser’s style is good for what he does, and James’s 
style was good likewise, for what he used to do. 
That ’s about all there is to it.” 

In short, Mr. Rogers’s advice to writers is about 
the best that any honest and experienced author 
can give: Let them forget themselves, look at life, 
and write. 
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My Budapest Murders 


By VAN WYCK MASON 


Author of THe Bupapest PARADE Murpers, January Crime Club selection. 


OW often one hears such remarks as, 

“Oh, I won't waste my eyesight on 
detective stories.” “One gets nothing worth 
while out of such trash.” “Reading mystery 
stories is time thrown away.” After consider- 
ing such accusations over a length of time, we 
came to the reluctant conclusion that there 
was all too much truth to such generalizations. 
Sad to relate the average detective story is 
seldom more than a near-literary shot in the 
arm, so to speak, intended to relieve life’s 
tedium and to accomplish nothing more. 

Some time ago it interested us to consider 
ways and means of avoiding the stigma of 
worthlessness. Though far from masters of 
rhetoric, accomplished stylists, or even shrewd 
students of psychology, we nevertheless cast 
hopefully around for a means of giving our 
mystery yarns some elements of worth. ~ 

The problem we faced was to plan a bona 
fide detective story of real entertainment value 
which might also direct the reader’s attention 
to some question worthy of careful public 
consideration. In other words, our ambition 
was to write a detective story which would 
inform and arouse the public, as well as to 
amuse it. 

When The Budapest Parade Murders was 
under contemplation, we cast about for a live 
issue which seemed likely to interest a majori- 
ty of the reading public. Curiously enough, 
we decided upon a fictional expose of the in- 
ternational munitions traffic almost half a year 
before Fortune magazine published the now 
famous “‘Arms and the Men” article revealing 
the armament dealers’ heinous traffic in profits 
paid for by human lives. Accordingly, our 
first step was to collect what data was available 
on this delicate and obscure business. To our 
chagrin there was practically nothing to 


be found in this country on the subject, so 
we were forced to send to England for three 
or four authoritative books. 

Though far from pacifists, we nevertheless 
have always resented war’s appalling waste 
of human energy and intelligence. (We might 
add that, having served on the Western Front, 
we come by said resentment quite honestly.) 

After selecting a number of essential points 
from the research material, it then became 
necessary to consider the rest of the story’s 
groundwork. The question of background is 
particularly important in a plot of the sort 
we were planning, so we gave the subject 
long consideration. Among other capitals 
logical for the story’s purposes Budapest 
suggested itself. After a short deliberation 
we decided on the Twin Cities as the scene, 
and never have we regretted its selection. 
(Incidentally many things recommend the 
Hungarian capital for almost any fiction re- 
quirements. It is beautiful, clean, and modern, 
and remains, for us at least, the most glamor- 
ous city in Europe. Boasting the Danube as 
a foreground, with the gay uniforms and 
peasant costumes, Budapest is picturesque to 
the point of light opera setting, and it still 
is one of the few cities where people are still 
naturally gay and cheerful despite the rising 
tide of commercialism. Budapest, we believe, 
is today what Vienna was, and what Paris 
never can be again.) 

The next consideration was the question of 
playing up in the proper fashion certain 
callous machinations of the munitions makers. 
To open the story at a proper pitch of interest, 
it was necessary to create a tense atmosphere, 
so Captain North’s newest adventure was 
planned to begin just as Europe’s last great 
disarmament conference seemed doomed to 
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failure. All the world was to realize that a 
failure of this Budapest Conference would 
mean war within a few weeks. 

Next came selection of the principal char- 
acters, and this for us is always the most 
pleasurable and interesting part of the prelim- 
inary work. Some of the personages we 
sketched from personal reminiscense of Buda- 
pest, others were definitely patterned — more 
or less accurately —on certain well-known 
diplomats; the character of Nelson Crowell 
was a portrait of the man who, in the interests 
of the munitions makers, successfully, and 
almost single-handed, wrecked the Geneva 
Naval Conference of 1927. 

The temptation to introduce a woman agent 
of charm and appeal was too great to be resist- 
ed, hence the lovely and conscienceless Diana 
de Launay. Exigencies of the plot called for 
at least one callous adventurer but, because 
Colonel Potoff was killed early, we were forced 
to create another soldier of fortune in the 
person of Major Bonsal, that dashing Irish 
adventurer. 

Some details concerning Hungarian police 
methods, uniforms, and designations could be 
learned from the Royal Hungarian Consulate 
in New York, but others could only be had 
from Hungary itself —so the postal budget 
went up in a cloud of canceled stamps. To 
brush up on Budapest topography and local 
color, we were forced to read with great care 
some five or six travel books. 

All of this had to be done before a single 
sentence of The Budapest Parade Murders 
was written. 


With the data— much of which suggested 
plot angles —now at hand, the problem of 
the narrative question came up. What sort 
of problem would North be called on to solve? 
Murder, of course, must figure in the narra- 
tive question —'that being a sine qua non of 
a detective story —but what else? What 
would be that something which should lift 
the projected yarn onto the plane of worth- 
while-ness? We decided to have vitally im- 
portant documents, revealing the methods by 
which munitions makers in different countries 
play into each other’s hands, disappear on 
their way to the Conference. Accordingly, 





the first scene was planned to take place on 
the Budapest Express. Captain Hugh North, 
incidentally, came upon the scene only after 
the theft of the documents; the initial murder 
had already taken place. 

The scenes on the train afforded a logical 
opportunity to inject information of possible 
value to the public anent our pet phobia, the 
munitions trust. We tried to demonstrate how 
a rumor, though essentially false, can be used 
by unscrupulous agents to alarm various 
delegates. ‘Crowell, our munitions makers’ 
handy man, hints to a French diplomat that 
the British are building twenty launches of 
a new and dangerous design. Later in the 
story this same Frenchman repeats the rumor 
to his colleagues as gospel, whereupon they 
recommend immediate construction of thirty 
such craft. News of this activity eventually 
reaches Italian ears; they are dismayed and 
promptly place orders for thirty-five torpedo 
launches. Eventually, the English and Amer- 
ican naval representatives hear the French and 
Italians are building so many torpedo launches, 
whereupon they add fifty such launches to 
their respective naval programmes — all of 
which displeases the munitions makers not at 
all. ’ 

This little episode, of course, is worked 
in as an integral part of the mystery plot 
and, we trust, in no way hampers the dramatic 
values of the story —at least reviewers have 
not so far taken us to task on the point. 

Gradually Captain North is :i:ust into the 
terribly responsible position moi ©.» of dis- 
covering who stole the dotnments but of 
undertaking to recover them. ‘he need of 
haste is great because the representatives of 
certain hot-headed nations assume that the 
documents have been stolen or suppressed by 
their own traditional enemies. 

As The Budapest Parade Murders pro- 
gresses, increasingly alarming headlines appear 
in the newspapers, two delegations announce 
their intentions of quitting the Conference, and 
the armament-makers grin to see war clouds 
gather. On all sides nationalistic presses damn 
the Conference. At the risk of his life, North 
uses various minute clues to attack the prob- 
lem. Naturally the munitions makers, with 
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millions at stake, do everything they can to 
block him. 

More murders take place and the war fever 
mounts, so Captain North, handicapped for 
lack of time, evolves a plan which if success- 
ful will prove the guilt, not of any one nation, 
but of the munitions makers. 

As to technical novelties, having recently 
read an illuminating article upon the analysis 
of human hair, we yielded to the temptation 
and so shaped the action that the whole plot, 
the Conference and the peace of the world, 
was determined North’s correct analysis 
of a single har found beneath the fingernail 
of a murdered Belgian peace delegate. 

The possibility of introducing such a tour 
de force, we find, is one of the most fascinat- 
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ing things about writing; it gives us such 
an illusion of grandeur to direct on paper 
the destiny of nations and the lives of count- 
less millions. 

Simply because it happened to work in with 
the nature of the yarn, we were able to 
introduce that minor love affair which general- 
ly helps to ease an author through the last 
pages of his story. 


Ample reward for all the foregoing sturm 
und drang came the other day in the words 
of F. A. C., a book reviewer on the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer, who was kind enough to say: 
“It’s a good yarn and one which gives you 
to think.” What more can a detective yarn 
writer ask? ; 
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Doubleday, Doran and 
oe Company, we reproduce 
the title page of Mr. 

Mason’s original manu- 
script, which reveals how 
a writer's type script is put 
in shape for the printers. 
The dates put down by 
proof and copy readers 
give authenticity to the 
author’s statement that he 
thought of the idea for the 
book long before the arms 
scandal broke; the first 
date is April 24, ’34; an- 
other is May 3rd; the 
manuscript was filed after 
type setting, June 29th, to 
become a Crime Club selec- 
tion for January of the 
following year. Do you 
observe that someone had 
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Manavelins 


Ben Hecht enters his complaint against Holly- 
wood. “They won’t let you tell a story,” he says 
“They hire you to do a script for Dietrich’s legs 
or Harlow’s blond hair.” 

e 

Isabel Paterson in reviewing the recent “The 
Economic Consequences of The New Deal”: Big 
business, so she says the book says, “is in the 
position of the optimist who fell out of the twentieth- 
story window. Passing the tenth floor he reported 
that he was all right so far.” 

© 

Tremblors from Batum (at the eastern extremity 
of the Black Sea) indicate that Richard Halliburton 
is completing a new book of travel and adventure. 
Bobbs-Merrill promises it for Fall publication. 
Eugene O'Neill has started a new play at his home 
in Sea Island, Georgia, where Ben Ames Williams 
also spends the winters. And Random House reports 
a new volume of poetry for the fall from Robinson 
Jeffers, whose “Roan Stallion and Tamar” goes into 
the Modern Library in May. Viking authors are 
busy: this year they expect books from Alexander 
Woollcott, Arnold Zweig, Albert Halper, Ralph 
Roeder and Stefan Zweig (who is doing a life of 
Mary, Queen of Scots). Viking will bring out a 
posthumous, final volume from D. H. Lawrence. 


« 

Our colleague Dana Cootie advises us that he is 
working on a deteckatif story, he won’t tell us much 
about it except that it is unusual to the extent that 
the body is found on the ceiling and not on the floor 
of the living room. —American Humorist. Inspired 
no doubt by the horizontal gentleman in the New 
Yorker. 

e 

Vance Hoyt’s novel, “Malibu” (Lothrop), has 
been put into the movies under the title “Sequoia.” 
This change was considered imperative because a 
certain unsavory reputation clings to the word 
Malibu. There is a beach where movie stars go... 
Doctor Hoyt did such a good job adapting the 
script and directing the technicalities that Paramount 
has signed him to write and direct another wild 
animal picture this spring. 

. 

“On college campuses esthetic young men used to 
mutter the name of Walter Pater and talk about 
the divine joy of writing one perfect sentence a day, 
even if it took twenty-four hours. And all through 
the 1920s young poets made constant use of the 
perfectionist cult to excuse the thinness and the 
sparsity of their output.” John Chamberlain uses 
this opening for his review in The New York Times 
of Arnold Gingrich’s first novel, “Cast Down the 
Laurel,” (Knopf), which he says gives this perfec- 
tionist cult the coup de grace. Gingrich, by the way, 
is editor of Esquire; and since most editors — to 
our way of thinking, and perhaps even most critics 
—are frustrated creativists, he is to be congratulated 
for this accomplishment. “Esquire,” continues Cham- 
berlain, “originally intended as a magazine for men, 


- 





was supposed to be limited to sale through the 
haberdasheries. But the presence of Hemingway, 
F. Scott Fitzgerald, Gilbert Seldes, Burton Rascoe 
and a host of other star-turns between its covers 
made it a national magazine in the publishing 
equivalent of ten seconds flat.” 

e 

We are indebted to Vanity Fair for a delightful 
interview (hypothetical) between Margaret Sanger 
and Mrs. Dionne. Her quintuplets are counted thus: 
“Yvonne, Ytwo, Ythree, Yfour, Yfive.” But has 
Mrs. Sanger considered the sunfish? E. G. Boulenger 
States in “Infants of the Zoo” (Dutton) that it 
often has a family of three hundred million. But 
fish, of course, are suckers and their mortality rate 
is very high, so they need a big start. On the other 
hand the penguin has but two youngsters a year, the 
little Australian bear one cub in alternate years. 
Raymond Ditmars calls it the best zoo book he has 
read. 

@ 

News flash: Copey Makes Bartlett’s Familiar 
Quotations. C. T. Copeland, sage-emeritus of Harvard, 
will find his epigram “To eat is human, to digest 
divine” in the forthcoming edition of this reference 
work, . 

. 


“Not a thrill book” says Courtney Ryler Cooper 
of his forthcoming volume, “Ten Thousand Public 
Enemies,” (March 4, Little Brown) “merely the 
record of bosses, politicians, criminal gangs, kid- 
nappers, crooked doctors, machine gunners, murder- 
ers’ molls, night club owners, face lifters, hairdyers, 
crooked bankers...” 

Few books win the attention of the printing house 
that sets the type for them. Typographers and proof 
readers are notoriously indifferent to the content of 
the volumes they are working on, (Our own Press 
will please note). But Courtney Ryley Cooper‘s “Ten 
Thousand Public Enemies” has set the entire 
Norwood Press agog. The proofroom can scarcely 
keep a single set of proof on hand, so eager is the 
demand for them throughout the plant, and the 
interest among the employees in crime news has 
tripled since the manuscript began coming in . 


Cooper’s first important assignment as a news- 
paperman was to cover a triple hanging. 
° 
The Primrose Path, Odgen Nash’s latest goofery, 
came out on Valentine’s Day. 
One from the book. e 
There was a brave girl of Connecticut 
Who flagged the express with her pecticut 
Which the tabbies defined 
As presence of mind, 
But deplorable absence of ecticut. 


Mr, Nash’s publishers, Messrs. Simon and 
Schuster, offer some more of the same by Beau Nash. 


Huey Long dressed in the finest clothes 
Fell in the wash room and bruised his nose. 
Later, in his quest for knowledge, 

Huey bought himself a college. 

Huey’s whimsies never pause. 

Aint he cute? He makes our laws. 
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“Hill Of Lies,” by Heinrich Mann is out March 7. 
(Dutton). 

Heinrich is Thomas Mann’s brother. His novel 
dramatized as “The Blue Angel” is well known. 
Brother Heinrich as President of the Writers’ sec- 
tion of the Prussian Academy of Arts was forced 
into exile: Hitler’s first victim when he became 
dictator. Heil Heinrich. 


° 

For decades the Cote d’Azur has been a Mecca 
for successful authors. But now the unfavorable 
rates of exchange between French currency and the 
British and American has driven these expatriots 
back to native lands (it’s about time something 
did). Poor Mr. Oppenheim, E. Phillips, reports wist- 
fully to Little, Brown that “there is no more golf; 
gambling is depressed.” Now he goes to Guernsey 
to spend the money provided so plentifully by British 
and American readers, 


e 

Magazine Notes: The London Mercury and The 
Bookman have been combined, The Rolls House 
Publishing Company of Breams Building, London, 
doing the publishing. American Mercury has been 
sold to Lawrence E, Spivak (by Alfred A. Knopf) 
and Paul Palmer is the new editor; Laurence 
Stallings is Literary Editor, and the magazine is 
said to be going definitely conservative. Direction is 
a new magazine with a high-quality menu: copy 
number two contains material by Manuel Komroff, 
Frances Frost, Erskine Caldwell, Kay Boyle, and 
other distinguished writers Writers should not over- 
look Direction, for it pays for its contributions and 
is definitely in the market for stories up to 2500 
words, literary criticism, and one-act plays of distinc- 
tion. Young writers are particularly encouraged. 


* 

The air of North China has been blamed for 
adult delinquencies of all sorts for years. Old resid- 
ents of Peking point to the fact that it blows from 
the Gobi, “the greatest solitudes of the earth,” there- 
by infusing a restlessness and irritability. John 
Marquand postulates this reason for the misbehavior 


of his character in “Ming Yellow” which Little, 


Brown published on March 11. We hold otherwise: 
It’s not the wind but the dust in the wind eternally 
blowing in the faces of the Pekingese, getting into 
their eyes and driving them moderately mad. As 
Marquand shows, this induces “Excessive drinking, 
chicanery, and running off with wives.” 
e 

Note for book-reviewers: Dutton is offering a prize 
of $100 for the best letter containing suggestions 
and ideas for the presentation and promotion of 
any book on their spring list. The contest closes 
April 1. The name of the critic will be held con- 
fidential, but it must be given, along with the name 
of the journal for which he has done reviewing. 

« 

Title: All Quiet at 8.40. 

Metro-Goldro-Mayro-Bump-Diddy-Um-Bum-Bum. 

This was the picture that was talked about in 
Hollywood by its producers, The general public 
did not hanker for it. Critics say it follows the 
book closely, and if the comparison continues it 
will probably follow the book into the rubbish heap. 
Clark Gaiters did his utmost to ruin the picture, 
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although he played his part at times with feeling 
and at other times with a handle bar mustache. 


7 

In the first month of their two literary Fellowships 
Houghton Mifflin Company received almost a round 
thousand MSS. Heaviest mail: New York City, 
California, Middle West. Subjects ranged from trisec- 
ting the angle to Chinese Chess. 

« 

Sophia Cleugh is a novelist by accident. Her first 
success was “Mathilda, Governess of the English,” 
which she wrote to give her husband practice on 
the typewriter. She put down whatever she felt 
like saying and tossed the chapters to Dennis Cleugh, 
who was learning the pick-and-hunt. When the job 
was done Mrs. Cleugh packed it off to a publisher 
for lack of a better idea, and nearly fainted when 
it was accepted. Doubleday, Doran has just brought 
out her dozenth— “The Angel Who Could n’t Sing.” 

* 

Norris note: In 1911 in a noisy boarding house 
in Freeport, Long Island, Kathleen Norris wrote 
“Mother.” It was bought by S. S. McClure for the 
American, then re-written as a novel for Macmillan. 
Edward Bok broke all precedent by serializing it 
in The Ladies’ Home Journal in spite of previous 
book publication. To date “Mother” has sold more 
than a million and a half copies. Mrs. Norris likes 
young people around and can still write in a room 
full of chattering people with a piano banging in 
her ears; or as her latest novel— Woman In Love 
(Doubleday) — was done, in hotels, Pullman cars, 
and ocean liners...“Woman In Love” (the fiftieth 
Norris book) was produced on a trip to China, 


os 
We are grateful to F. P. A. for the following 
Prize contest, 


“This column has never been able to assemble even 
a synthetic thrill over polar exploration. Old Dr. 
Cook always was our favorite explorer, anyway. 
But a thrill came yesterday with the announcement 
that “a poetic commemoration of the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the conquest of the North Pole by 
Admiral Robert E. Peary, U. S. N., is being held 
under the joint auspices of the Aerial League of 
America, F. A. Stokes Co. and the Poetry Forum.” 
And it adds what was news to us: That the poetic 
commemoration is the outcome of the discovery of 
an epic poem written by Peary in his youth. And 
there will be five prizes for the best poems about 
the Conquest of the North Pole — $50 is the first, 
and $5 the fifth. The poems may be any length and 
in any form; and if we are any forecaster we 
prophesy that they will be long and pretty darned 
formless. There is plenty of time, for the annivers- 
ary is April 6. We don’t mind saying that poems 
should be sent to Mr. Henry Woodhouse, Barbizon- 
Plaza Hotel, New York.” 


Also F. P. A. 


MOTHER GOOSE IN ROSLYN 


Gloria Vanderbilt to Get New Teacher.—World- 
Telegram headline. 
Saw-see, Gloria V., 
Gloria shall have a new teacher, 
And she shall have but a thousand a day, 
Because she’s a sweet little creacher. 











Opera On the Air 


By GLADYS SHAW ERSKINE and IVAN FIRTH 


Authors of GAtTeEway To RApio 


script of the dramatized version of 
Pagliacci, which was performed over WMEA 
and the American Broadcasting System. The 
script is not available because negotiations for 
sponsorship of the entire series of dramatized 
operas are now under way, and the owners of 
the work have asked us not to publish the full 
programme because of a possible unfavorable 
reaction on the part of the client, who, logical- 
ly enough, might not like to have his thunder 
stolen. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Philip Barrison, at whose 
instigation Lawrence Menkin wrote the scripts, 
is allowing us to give enough of it to show 
what radio can do not only to popularize 
operas in an original way, but also to give 
fine entertainment by a subtle blending of 
music and the spoken word. 

Many people are moved by the music of an 
opera without fully understanding the mean- 
ing of the words that are sung in a foreign 
tongue, or, if in English, are often more or 
less unintelligible. Because of this many 
attempts have been made to clarify the stories 
by presenting them in a dozen different ways: 
by dramatizing scenes and then singing the 
arias ; by using a narrator to tell what the words 
mean before they are sung; and by a combina- 
tion of both. The Deems Taylor Operatic 
Hour over NBC on Sunday evenings is an 
example of this. Scenes are dramatized in 
English and then an aria is sung, generally 
in the original language, by a famous operatic 
star — with a result that is confusing, and 
that retains listeners mostly because of the 
fine singing of the celebrity rather than a 
dramatic interest in the whole performance. 

It was left to Mr. Barrison and his able 
collaborator, “Larry” Menkin, to devise the 


AST month readers were promised a full 


simplest and therefore the best method, that 
of translating opera into true melodrama. 

To quote from the Encyclopedia Britannica: 
“As the word implies, ‘melodrama’ is properly 
a dramatic mixture of music and action, and 
was first applied to a form of dramatic musical 
composition in which music accompanied the 
spoken words and the action, but in which 
there was no singing.” 

The basic story of Pagliacci is too well known 
to need repetition here, but the climax is 
reached when Pagliacci has learned of Nedda’s 
unfaithfulness and passes through the conflict- 
ing emotions of the braggart whose pride has 
been miserably humbled, of the man whose 
woman has deceived him, and of the actor 
to whom “the play ’s the thing.” 

His friend and fellow mummer, Beppo, is 
persuading him that the show must go on, and 
during this speech the famous aria, so closely 
associated with Caruso, starts as a background. 


Bevvo: You must —if ever you were the actor, 
(Music tonight you must be that. You must 
starts give the greatest performance of your 
here.) life—for you are playing with death 


on the stage of life—and you must 
make your own exit or entrance from 
climaxes that fate will ordain. 
Pacuiacci: Act? I must act the merry fool—-even 
though my heart is torn to pieces. I 
must be a fool—a fool! (Laughs.) Why 
should n’t 1? What am I anyhow? A 
man such as you, Beppo? No, I am an 
actor! A clown! On with the show! 
The audience must be entertained! What 
does it matter that a man steals my 
wife? I must laugh! Latgh, Pagliacci, 
laugh—even though your heart is 
breaking. Laugh, Pagliacci, laugh! (He 
laughs and cries hysterically, Long 
crescendo of laughter topped by Music. 
The big number of the opera.) 
Narrator: Seven o'clock. The audience is filing in 
and the performance is about to begin. 
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The villagers are filling the seats pro- 
vided in the open square. 
(Beating of drum.) 
Nedda is collecting tickets while Tonio 
beats the drum, As the audience files 
in, Silvio takes his ticket from Nedda 
and pauses for a moment to speak to 
her. 
(Background of crowd noise.) 


SiLvi0: Don’t forget tonight — at twelve. 

NEDDA: They have found out — but they do not 
know your name. 

Sitvio: You will see me tonight? 

NeppA: Yes, yes, Ill be there. Now go. 

SiLv10: Do you love me? 

Neppa: Yes, yes—now hurry! 

Sivio: I will see you later, then. 

NeppA: Hurry, The play is about fo begin. 


(Light music comes up, synchronized 
with swell of crowd noises.) 
Pacuiacci: Friends! You are to have a rare treat 
tonight — we are to perform for you the 
comedy... (Laughs.) The comedy of the 
eterfial triangle — make yourselves com- 
fortable—the husband is away and the 
lover makes advances to the wife — it 
is a rare comedy you are about to see 
—let the show go on! 


Let us analyze these scenes for a moment. 
Pagliacci’s speech is definitely timed so that 
the well-remembered laughter and sobs coin- 
cide with the music, while the actor’s voice 
retains the same vibrant tones in speech that 
the singer’s would have in song, and the actor 
must be as familiar with the musical score as 
the conductor must be with the actor’s lines. 
The music, however, is only background, and 
less in evidence than would be the full orches- 
tral accompaniment to the aria — gradually 
working up to a major climax as the clown’s 
hysterical laughter dies away. Then the main 
theme is repeated as a full orchestral high spot, 
and listeners, fully understanding the emotion 
of the actor, are held by the passion of the 
music. Their enjoyment is not hampered by 
an irritating comparison between the singer 
and their favorite in the role as remembered 
in opera, any more than their understanding 
may be impaired by listening to an emotional 
tenor whose diction may be none too good. 

Then follows the Narrator, who has only 
three lines before the beating of the drum 
again brings listeners on stage again, as it 
were. This is immediately followed by grow- 
ing crowd noises as the spectators take their 
seats. The short scene between Silvio (who 
is, of course, in the audience of the comedy- 


drama about to be enacted) and Nedda is 
whispered and spoken hurriedly, as if in fear 
that someone might overhear and prevent their 
elopement. This leads without any further ado 
into the opening music of the play, during 
which, as in the opera, Pagliacci comes in 
front of the curtain to address the audience. 

The next scene, which we are not able to 
reproduce here, depends for its success more 
upon the production and the playing by the 
actors than on the writing itself- The actors 
are heard in an almost farcical extravagance, 
the full significance of which is but rarely 
appreciated by the average opera-going public. 
It mirrors the facts of marital relationship and 
infidelity in a way to provoke mirth among 
the assembled crowd, who have no inkling of 
the heartbreak beneath Pagliacci’s laughter, 
nor the tragic truth of the situation being play- 
ed upon the stage. The method of playing 
the lines is utterly false, old-fashioned, and 
what would be called today ‘ham’, so that 
when the clown in his motley enters on a note 
of exaggeration, the spectators laugh all the 
louder. Pagliacci is unable to control his own 
human emotion, and the words he uses, though 
similar in meaning to the text, are inaccurate 
enough for the others in the cast to prompt 
him. He tries to come back to the original 
text, but gradually loses all control, to the 
vast amusement of the audience and to the 
mounting horror of the actors on the stage. 
As he stabs Nedda, she calls on Silvio for 
help, ‘and he, too, falls a victim to the despair- 
ing rage of the braggadocio clown. 

Then again the music swells to a climax, 
and the story of a famous opera has been told 
with every scene swept on to its pinnacle of 
drama by the surge of great music. 

It is rare that the builders of fine radio 
fate are awarded the same credit that their 
confreres in the theatre obtain from critics, 
because radio is no longer news after the 
performance, whereas a play runs as long as 
the public will support it- And yet more 
persons may have been entertained by this 
exceptional series than could have crowded a 
large theatre during a six months’ run, and 
we are glad to be able to give due recognition 
to Mr. Barrison, Mr. Menkin, and to Bob 


(Continued on page 103) 
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Broadcasting and Literature 


By STUART HAWKINS 


Author of “No Maw Is 


SINGLE” 


(Houghton Mifflin Co.) 


(Reprinted from the Pususners’ Werexiy by special permission) 


HIS year is something of an anniversary for the 
7 radio broadcasting business. It was just about 
ten years ago that the radio programme-direct- 
ors, busy as they were persuading sopranos, pianists, 
speakers, and orchestras to perform in front of 
a microphone, found time to decide that what 
they were doing constituted a new medium 
of artistic expression. A new medium, they said, 
must mean a new Art, and they began experiment- 
ing with a new art-form. And it wasn’t long before 
they decided that Radio Broadcasting would be a 
Super-Art, at once a servant and a master of such 
recognized muses as Drama, Music, Literature, and 
the Cinema. Radio, they prophesied, would utilize 
the best creations of all those established arts, but 
would mold them into new harmonies of esthetic 
appeal, and would bring them to the millions in its 
own right. I know, because I was one of the 
prophets. 

The broadcasters have done well in the ten years. 
They ’ve explored the limits of ear-appeal shrewdly, 
they’ve found a method of financing their efforts 
that is profitable and that seems to produce less 
grumbling among the listeners than any other system 
in the world, and they have affected [aisons with 
almost every other art. Music principally, of course; 
without music there would be no radio. The drama 
has given its best to radio—its best in artists 
and its best in plays. You can listen to a radio 
drama every night in the week, if you care to, and 
as often as not you'll hear the voices of Broadway 
stars or near stars in the leading roles. The cinema 
-— “movies” to you— gives the broadcasters its best 
talent at frequent intervals, and gave radio its 
best technical device for dramatic continuity — the 
fade-out. Radio has given the movies the “Narratage” 
idea, which may or may not prove successful on 
the screen as it has in the loudspeaker. The opera 
is successfully broadcast in a variety of forms. And 
vaudeville — well, radio programmes are vaudeville. 
But radio hasn’t proved a compatible mate for 
literature. And that’s rather curious, because in 
the early days it was to books that radio programme 
producers turned most hopefully for material. 

Not that there have n’t been any number of in- 
teresting departments in broadcasting literature. 
Some of the best voices in the country have tried 
to read aloud to the radio listeners, and have kept 
on trying until it became obvious that the listeners 
don’t care to be read aloud to. Special radio versions 
of such widely different books as “Treasure Island,” 


“Messer Marco Polo,” “Tale of Two Cities,” and 
“Alice Through the Looking Glass” — with capable 
radio actors, musical scores, and every conceivable 
device of sound effects and audible imagery — have 
tried to recreate the effectiveness of the original 
literary form via the loudspeaker. And, apparently, 
failed. At least, they have not been duplicated in 
recent years, and the radio producers are not less 
shrewd about holding on to a good thing than 
anyone else. 

The programme-builders turned next to the libra- 
ries of detective fiction. Maybe detective stories are n’t 
literature, though I think they are. Anyway, they ’re 
books. Radio can do a good job at creating exciting 
atmosphere and dramatic speech punctuated by 
pistol shots and groans, and the detective story 
seemed a natural field for the programme-builders. 
Sherlock Holmes was an outstanding success on the 
air, for a time. The next experiment was with the 
Crime Club books. A programme sponsor, with the 
publishers, radio dramatized a different Crime Club 
book every week. The series started well, the radio 
audience reacted favorably, and the series is still 
on the air in what is, I believe, its fourth year. 
But the stories aren’t adaptations of published 
mystery thrillers any more, and haven't been for 
two years. The broadcasters learned by experience 
that they get better programmes by using original 
radio-dramatic mysteries, short playlets written 
especially for radio—and no longer is literature 
even by that much a handmaiden to radio. 

Broadcasters, writers, and publishers have all tried 
to find some effective alliance for radio and books. 
Interviews with authors, chatty broadcasts of 
literary gossip and book-reviews, dramatized excerpts 
from current books, have all been put on the air 
from time to time, and probably will all be tried 
again, from time to time. But the results seem to 
please neither the broadcasters nor the publishers, 
and the reason for that seems to be that such broad- 
casts don’t please the listeners as much as almost 
any other type of programme. 

It’s queer, in a way. The stage and the movies, 
the opera and the concert hall, all regard radio 
as a box-office enemy, but contribute willingly to 
its activities. And the book world, which has always 
viewed radio with a tolerant friendliness, seems to 
have no possbility of economic or artistic affiliation 
with it. At least, in ten years of tryng none seems 
to have been found. 
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The Dutch Uncle on Points and Problems 


In the following issues of THe Writer, this column, conducted by the Dutch Uncle, will discuss the 
short story from a technical point of view and attempt an analysis of the fundamentals which constitute 
the well-rounded finished product. It is the intention of the Dutch Uncle to use actual published and 
unpublished stories as examples, and to show through them the various technical points of the short 
story, and to give to these points their proper values. The short story is an entity. It is a unit. The 
work of successful writers is a completeness of design which swperbly hides the mechanics on which 
it is built. That we may break down the short story into its constituent parts for analysis, let us 
first learn to look upon thie brief form of literary expression as a whole. 


Exrertrence with beginning writers has revealed 
the fact that many who are just at the point of 
producing marketable material fail because they 
have not understood, and subsequently have not 
mastered, one or two fundamentals of technique. 
This column will discuss the necessary elements 
which go into the making of every successful story. 

It seems pertinent to begin by asking the writer:— 


How many of the short story requirements 
have you in mind before you begin a story? 
In what particular style will the story be 
told? 
Is your plot thoroughly outlined? 
From the point of view of which character 
will the story be written? 
What is your narrative problem? 
Are you characters thoroughly -iefined? 
What is the theme of this work? 
What is to be the mood? 
Unless you can thoroughly satisfy the critic side 
of you with your answers, you are not yet ready 
to begin the story. 


There follows a brief summary of the points 
mentioned :— 


Style: Stories by one author are not always writ- 
ten in the same style. A story of action will lend 
itself to an entirely different style from the philo- 
sophical story. It is natural for writers to develop 
individual traits which make their work distinctive, 
but it does not necessarily follow that the writing 
itself retains the same flavor in every story. Style 
should be decided upon before the work is begun. 


Plot: There is so much to be said of plot and 
plot construction that an entire article will later 
he devoted to this fundamental of the short story. 
It seems a common fault of beginning writers to 
be weak in developing worthwhile and convincing 
plots; but until the writer has mastered this difficulty, 
he cannot expect to command consistent editorial 
recognition. Frequently the error lies in the fact 
that the author does not attach enough importance 
to planned construction, believing that other merits 
of his material will overshadow the one weakness. 
He deludes himself by thinking that editors will 
admire his work in spite of its plot deficiency. 

Point of View: The point of view from which a 
story is told is vastly important. Many beginning 
writers ignore the fact that, to preserve unity in 


a story, the narrative must be advanced through 
the point of view of a single character. Unity is 
immediately endangered when the reader sees the 
story first through the eyes of one character and 
then through the eyes of another. Consistency of 
the one-person point of view will enhance the value 
of the work, keep it from being confusing to the 
reader, and definitely establish it as coming from 
an experienced writer, It is the amateur who makes 
the mistake of telling his story from the point 
of view of several characters. 


Narrative Problem: The short story must have 
a narrative problem, or it is not a short story. If 
the problem is weak in motivation and not significant, 
the story itself will be weak and insignificant. The 
problem that is of importance to the principal 
character will be of importance to the reader. If 
the hero of a story is not particularly concerned 
about the problem he attempts to solve, it hardly 
follows that the reader will work up a keen interest 
over the problem. Whatever the motivation of a 
story, or its narrative question, the writer must 
present it with thorough convincingness, and make 
it of definite concern to the chief actor in the story. 


Characterization: The importance of convincing 
characterization cannot be unduly emphasized. Many 
otherwise commendable stories fail to see the light 
of print because the people in them are merely 
fictional names and do not represent real people. 
It is a frequent error of the beginning writer to 
portray types instead of persons. If the inexperienced 
writer wishes to show a New England farmer, he 
paints a word picture in accordance with what he 
believes is the general conception of this character. 
The result is— just another type. To make a real 
person out of this farmer, it is necessary for the 
writer to visualize the character mentally to the 
point of seing something different and unusual about 
him — something that distinguishes him from other 
persons of the same class. Then, it is the writer’s 
job to show the reader this individual trait of 
character in a person that otherwise would be just 
a conventional type. The successful writer thoroughly 
acquaints himself with every character in his story 
before he puts one word of the story on paper. 

Theme: It is frequently an error of the beginning 
writer to believe that, because he has a plot, and 
characters to work it out, his chief difficulties are 
solved. He neglects to consider that, in addition to 
the plot and characters, the story must have a theme. 
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This corresponds—in a more mature way — with 
what some years ago was known as a “moral.” We 
look upon it now as a “significant idea”; it need 
have nothing to do with morals. It is underlying 
thought that pervades the story and makes of it 
something more than a mere narration of events. 
The theme can be of vital significance, for it is 
capable of producing in the reader not only an 
emotional uplift but an intellectual satisfaction. 


Mood: It is often said of a story that the mood 
is not well maintained. Mood, in this sense, corres- 
ponds somewhat with color. Are the somber shades 
of dusk to hang over a particular story, or does the 
story lend itself to cheerful hues? Perhaps it is a 
pastel story, a delicate, ephemeral thing; or virile 
with the red of blood and flame. The artistic 
short story preserves the unity of mood. 


It is significant to note that among the majority 
of short stories submitted by beginning writers for 
publication, few of them disclose the fact that the 
author actually knows the requirements. A teacher 
of the short story, while interviewing a student, a 
young man who showed promise and who wished 
to discuss a yarn he had in mind, asked him, “What 
is the mood you wish to establish in this work?” 

“Mood?” came the puzzled reply. “I—I haven’t 
thought of a mood yet.” 

The teacher accepted this calmly, and asked, “Then, 
what is to be your theme?” 

The student hesitated, “Well, I’m not quite sure, 
but I think it will work out all right.” 

It was evident that the young man was not 
prepared for the story he was about to write. How- 
ever, the teacher continued his questioning. “What 
is your narrative problem, and how soon in the 
story will the reader’s interest be piqued by the 
problem?” 

“See here,” the student broke out, “I don’t know 
much about a ‘theme’ or a ‘mood’ or a ‘narrative 
problem,’ but I’ve got a swell plot!” 

These cases occur frequently. The beginning 
writer has a plot, or an idea, or an outstanding char- 
acter in his mind, and he erroneously believes that 
this one element is all that is necessary. He is so 
anxious to write this single idea of his that he 
neglects to consider that there are other important 
parts which go into the making of the short story 
as a whole. 


The above-mentioned teacher insists that his 
students, before they begin a story, know definitely 
what is to be the story’s mood, theme, plot, style, 
problem, and point of view; in addition they must 
have clearly defined in their minds the characters 
they intend to portray. And, if the story is intended 
for the general magazines, the student should know 
the policy of the magazine which is most likely to 
be interested in his material. 

There are many subjects for discussion which 
should prove of interest and value to the short 
story writer. Certain phrases and expressions, coming 
from various sources, have set him to wondering. 
Probably on numerous occasions he has asked him- 
self, “In what way does this particular point apply 
to my own work?” And it is to answer his questions 
that the following topics will be brought up from 
month to month:— 





Convincingness 

Why is it said of my stories, or of my characters, 
that they are not convincing? How can I make 
them convincing? 

Motivation 

It is frequently said that the motivation of a 
Story is not sufficiently strong. What is the actual 
meaning of the term used in this respect? 

Action 

Does action mean that the characters must be 
continually doing something? What is the difference 
between story action and physical action? 

Drama 

How can I most effectively write drama? How 
am I to recognize the dividing line between drama 
and melodrama? 

Dialogue 

To what extent should dialogue hold a place in 
my story? How can I make the speech of my 
characters appear natural and not forced? 

Struggle 

What is meant by struggle in a story? Must 
there be actual physical struggle between charac- 
ters? Can the struggle be a mental one? What are 
the various ways in which the struggle can be 
accomplished ? 
Complication 
If there is not enough complication to my plot, 
am told that it is lacking in strength. How can 
make my plots more complicated? 


_— 


Implication 

What is meant by writing through implication? 

Restraint 

It has been said that understatement is more 
effective than overstatement. How can I make my 
writing restrained? Must my writing be subtle? How 
can I accomplish this? 

Suspense 

How can I establish legitimate suspense and 
maintain it throughout the story? 

Unity 

What is meant by unity? What are the points that 
constitute unity? 

Time 

Is it true that the short story taking place in 
the least possible time is the better story? 

Setting 

Can I introduce “atmosphere” into my story with- 
out retarding the story’s progress? Is the so-called 
“local color” yarn of importance? 

Humor 

I hear that good humor is very much in demand, 
and that it is quite difficult to write. Are there 
any rules by which I can learn to write good humor? 

Pathos 

Is it likewise true that pathos is difficult to write? 
What are the chief things I should know about the 
writing of pathos? 

Sentiment 

It has been said that one’s writing should not be 
sentimental. What is the difference between senti- 
ment and sentimentality? How can I learn this 
difference? 
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Dialect 


Does the dialect story readily find favor? What 
is the best method for writing dialect that is 
convincing and at the same time easily understood 
by the reader? 

Realism 

What is realistic writing? Is this writing of life 
as it really is—including its vulgarism—a vogue, 
or has it a lasting quality? 

Knowledge of subject 

Must I have a personal knowledge of the subject 
about which I am writing? May I not do research 
to build a convincing background for my work? 

Trend of the times 

To what extent do economics and the progress 
of the various branches of science play a part in 
modern short story writing? 

Editorial policies 

How can I best learn the editorial policies of 
the various magazines? Is it necessary that I learn 
these policies? 

Taboos 

What are taboos? Should I really avoid the things 
which editors are prejudiced against? Practically 
every story I read contains some taboo I have heard 
about. How does one account for this? 


Slanting 

What is meant by slanting? If I slant my stories 
at a certain publication, doesn’t it mean that I 
forfeit my originality? How can I slant and still 
be original? 

Background 


What must be my background in order that I 
may become a successful writer of the short story? 
It is necessary that I have a college degree? Are 
my own emotional experiences of value to me? 
Are they of as much value as education? 

Adaptability 

How may I discover the type of writing to which 
I am best suited? Is it wiser to write all types of 
stories or to specialize in one particular line? 

Preparation 


To what extent must I prepare for a writing 
career? How much actual study is necessary? What 
are the branches of study which will be of the most 
importance to me? 


Talent 


Should I rely on my own judgment as to whether 
or not I have the talent to become a writer, or is 
it well to seek the advice of others? Are my friends 
capable judges, or should advice come from those 
whose business it is to guide beginning writers? 


These points and problems will be discussed in THe Writer each month by the Dutch 
Uncle, who, in addition to being an instructor in this brief form of literary art, is an 
editor, a writer of published short stories, and a playwright. The purpose of this column 
is to be of assistance to the beginning writer as well as to the veteran. Points of technique 
and construction, and many problems of a literary nature, will be discussed from the 
editorial point of view. Nor will this discussion have chiefly to do with writing solely 
from the commercial angle. The artistic aspect of short story writing will be given its 
rightful recognition; and the efforts of this department will be to prove that worth while 
literature has a definite place even in a world that is said to attach all importance to 


the dollar mark. 











I Write a Trade Journal Article 


By FRED E. KUNKEL 


WAS snooping around the fifth floor of 
iT the Nickel Plate Department Store in 
Slatington, Penna., looking as I generally do 
for some new idea, : 

When I find it I corner the buyer or the 
merchandise manager and cook up a story. 

My approach generally is this: “I write for 
the Super-Merchandising Journal and also the 
Modernistic Buyer’s Magazine. I notice you 
have This-and-That, and I’d like to get a 
story about it.” This introduction generally 
vaccinates them successfully and they burst 
into a flood of confidence. I seldom have to 
reinoculate them to get further information. 
Meanwhile my pencil is flying over a loose- 
leaf notebook which I always carry in my 
pocket and which I get out only after they are 
off to a flying start. They begin telling me 
just why they conceived the idea, how they 
executed it, what happened when and while 
they were doing it, how it was stage-managed, 
and finally what results were accomplished. 
If they don’t tell me how, why, when, where 
and what, I have to jab the needle, loaded 
with further questions, into them. 

Sometimes after they get through telling me 
the story they say, “And for Whoisit’s maga- 
zine did you want this?” as if to confirm a 
lurking suspicion that I might not be a writer 
but a shopper for another store, so I go over 
the introduction I used before. 

Well, to make this short story longer — 
how I wrote a thousand-word article out of 
sixty seconds’ work of interviewing and about 
150 words of notes — Please be more attentive. 

As I was saying before your thoughts 
interrupted me, I was snooping on the fifth 
floor of the Nickel Plate Department Store 
looking for new merchandising ideas, either 
concealed in the floor, on the walls or ceiling, 
or in display cases or snuggled up against the 
pillars supporting the rest of the stories, when 


I noticed there were several rooms which 
looked very attractive, and I took a peek in 
them. 

The floors were covered with linoleum 
which had the appearance of fine marble or 
tile or terrazzo, and in some of them the 
walls too were covered with linoleum to give 
the appearance of the finest woods. And the 
rooms were exquisitely furnished. A few 
women were browsing around, getting ideas 
—or dreaming. 

I had stumbled on some kind of story. Now 
if 1 didn’t stub my toe in an interview, I ’d 
get a walloping good yarn. I’d catch the 
buyer, put him in talking mood, and get him 
to spin a tale of how, when, what, where, 
and why. 

Apparently that was the buyer over there 
at a small desk talking to what appeared to be 
a traveling salesman. (At least there was a 
sample case on the floor-) So I patiently 
waited out of sight, as I thought, and out of 
earshot, so I could catch the buyer alone; 
for if he interrupts a conversation to make 
more conversation with you he is generally 
not so affable as when you catch him alone. . 

But the buyer sensed another salesman in 
waiting, and wishing to make short work of 
his visit, came over to me. “Yes, sir,” he 
introduced himself. I told him I wrote for 
the Clapper-Clapper trade journal and gave 
him the usual speel—that I noticed he had 
some wonderful display rooms and no doubt 
there was some good merchandising idea be- 
hind it, would he mind telling me after he 
got through with the salesman. 

“We will be busy for another hour,” he 
said. Then, in 150 words, he told me the 
the story. Here it is as I put it down 
in shorthand : — 

Linoleum rooms — customer’s reaction : 
likes the idea — people coming in right 























along looking at them and inquiring — 
we try to match up with modernistic 
furniture for modernistic floors. Both 
bathrooms are covered, side walls and 
floor, with linoleums. We are featuring 
linoleum throughout these model rooms, 
even in the kitchen — linoleum floors that 
charm— yes, the Morning Call took 
pictures, which were used in connection 
with advertising. I believe that Windt 
studios also took photos. 

Notice that even in the living room we 
are featuring linoleum walls — that thing 
that looks like knotty pine is just ordinary 
linoleum. There is a nice little entrance 
here. We only have two rooms covered 
with wallpaper. 


Green floor in one bathroom; marble 
effect in another; kitchen has flower 
effect, colorful, red and light gray paint- 
ed; dining room, floor and lower panel of 
linoleums ; living room has wood effect; 
also in bungalow; linoleum used very 
effectively in front of elevators on second 
and third floors to remind people of 
“linoleum” and so people can see how 
nice a job it does. 

Not so much to write a yarn about, was 
there? 

But I never waste my time once I catch 
a good idea in my notebook. It’s got to be 
written up— not junked. That’s what I ’ve 
got a brain for—to write stories, That’s 
why I am able to eat three meals a day. I 
have a fertile imagination ; because if I did n’t 
I’d starve to death as a trade journalist. 

I lay the idea aside, awaiting an inspiration 
or a hunch — one of those rare things that 
happen in a writer’s life when he can just 
sit down and write a million words out of 
nothing, something as a spider spins a com- 
plete cobweb of a thousand different strands 
wtthout batting an eyelash or complaining that 
he must go to bed, that he is tired and worn 
out. 

But the little sketch does not lie idle long. 
My subconscious mind is thinking of it all 
the time. I must cash in on that yarn some 
day. Those 150 words ought to be worth more 
than $2.00. If I could make 500 words out 
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of 150 it would be worth $5.00, and if 
I could make 5,000 words out of them, the 
story would be worth anything up to $50.00. 

At night, as is my custom, I sit down and 
read short stories that please me in the slicks. 
I have read thousands of short stories that 
I liked, and I have never read ten thousand 
that I glanced at but which did n’t look inter- 
esting or fell flat in the first three to ten 
paragraphs. 

But tonight as I was reading my eye caught 
an ad in color: ‘a beautiful setting, and the ad 
talked about linoleum. That gave me an idea, 
I had a linoleum story to write. 


I stopped reading short stories and began 
clipping linoleum ads out of all the magazines 
on hand, and believe it or not, I soon had a 
dozen very fine ads. At least they looked fine 
and when I saw the labor spent on them 
by keen advertising minds, frugal in the 
use of words ,each word a home run if you 
can compare advertising with a ball game, with 
the score nothing to nothing in the tenth 
inning, you might know I learned a lot about 
linoleum from them. Among other things the 
pictures alone reproduced some of the thoughts 
and ideas of this store, and the wording was 
exquisite — with headlines such as “You'll 
just fall in love with my new kitchen,” “The 
Game’s the Thing — a playroom for the entire 
family,” “Miles ahead in beauty...Right in 
step with economy,” “You grow sort of fond 
of a floor that’s as friendly and cheerful as 
this,” and so on through the sales talk. 

Eureka! Inspiration. 


It tugged at the ends of my fingers like water 
trickling over a rock, pushed on by the laws 
which Isaac Newton discovered under the old 
apple tree. 

I wrote a trade-journal story. Here it is. 
Read it and like it. If you don’t the editor 
did, and he paid $25 for it. 

Just as easy as that? 

Sure! 

That’s the price you pay in life for the 
magic touch which makes dollars out of words. 

It is simply the same story of success told 
in another way. 

‘Success in life is an open seasame to those 
who have climbed to the top of the ladder 
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with bleeding hands and bleeding feet. They 
know. All the years of struggle and hardship 
—all the tears and the heartaches... But that 
is why men and women become famous, that 
is why success climbs into your lap when you 
least expect it—all from personal painful 
experiences. 

Success comes with the years— years of 
purposeful endeavor, aimed at a goal ; fighting, 
taking it on the chin; times when you want 
to kill yourself in sheer desperation, times 


when you wonder what makes one man suc- 
cessful and you a mere dumbbell ; times when 
you curse nature for having made you what 
you are. 

Then in the end — when the curtain is about 
to fall— when the drama of life is played 
out and the end comes— there in a little 
nutshell is Success in great big capital letters. 

Is it as easy as that? 

Sure. 





Selling Linoleum By Sampling 


By FRED E. KUNKEL 


Editor: — The Morning Call Newspaper, Allentown, Pa., took pictures and also The Windt S/udios, 
617 Linden St. Copies of photos may be had at cost price $1. The buyer had none at time of interview. 


ODEL ROOMS —two bathrooms, a_ kitchen, 
M a living room, a dining room, and a bedroom 
—plus one miniature bungalow — with floors and 
side walls covered with linoleum — good showman- 
ship combined with salesmanship — such is the 
stellar merchandising setting employed by The 
Zollinger Harned Company in Allentown, Penna., 
to sell more linoleum, not only as floor coverings 
but also wall coverings. 

These model rooms form a very attractive mer- 
chandising center. They have colorful backgrounds. 
They tie in nicely with advertising you see in the 
leading women’s magazines. You step out of the 
picture into reality. You read the ad, see the picture, 
are impressed with the wording, and you wish to 
see the actual thing. So you simply step into 
Zollinger-Harned’s model rooms and there it is— 
a natural. 

“Anyone can come in here and get ideas of how 
they might want to fix up their own home,” explain- 
ed O. M. Bastian, buyer of rugs and carpets. “We 
can promote linoleum in a sales way much better 
in this manner than we can by any other method 
we know of, although we have tried out any number 
of ideas. 

“For one thing a piece of linoleum will not demon- 
strate well by itself, unfolded or cut off into a 
yard or two yard square strips. But put it down 
on the floor or use it as a wall covering, and it 
tells a story in the flicker of an eyelash, just what 
it looks like when in actual use. 

“The informal and cozy atmosphere of these rooms 
are conducive to leisurely shopping, studied 
contemplation, and unhurried selection. Women can 
browse around in them without having a salesman 
tagging on their heels. After they have made up 
their minds or arrived at some conclusion, they 
naturally come into the sales department to make 
inquiries. 


“This gives the salesman, loaded with ammunition, 
a chance to bag his game. And when the salesman 
takes them in hand he meets with lessened sales 
resistance. The buyer is already half sold. 

“These model rooms, covered with linoleum, furnish 
an attractive setting and background for the 
furnishings, We combine style with showmanship in 
the display. It is a style setting and a high quality 
salesroom. One doesn’t buy the cheaper grade of 
linoleum in these model rooms. 

“People like the idea. Customers and those shop- 
ping around come in here right along looking for 
ideas and making inquiries from which sales follow. 

“We try to match modern furniture with modern 
floor coverings. Notice that both bathrooms are 
covered with linoleum, side walls and floor. We 
feature that idea throughout, even in the kitchen, 
not only linoleum floors that charni and are easily 
kept clean, but also walls that endure. There is 
a green floor and wall in one bathroom which is 
very colorful, and a marble floor and sidewall effect 
in another. In the kitchen we use a flower effect 
which is very colorful, and the weodwork is painted 
with red trim and the ceiling in light gray, In the 
dining room the floor and the lower panel are of 
linoleum. 

“We also use linoleum very effectively in front 
of the elevators on all floors with a particularly 
good showing on this floor simply to remind people 
of what a fine job linoleum does as a floor covering 
and to give them ideas of what linoleum will do for 
them in their own homes. 

“Notice in the living room we are featuring lino- 
leum walls — knotty pine effect, to give the appear- 
ance of fine wood paneling. We also show walnut 
and mahogany at different times. In fact, we have 
only two rooms which are covered with wallpaper. 

“With model rooms you have something more to 
talk about than merely linoleum — or merchandise. 






























You can advertise something new and have some- 
thing to talk about in your salesmanship, whether 
it is by the written or the spoken word. You can 
talk about colorful kitchens and how easily the 
floor is kept as clean as a tabletop. 
“Let’s listen in on one of the salesmen: — 
“‘A beautiful kitchen simply must begin with 
a beautiful floor. And nowhere will you find a 
floor more soul-satisfying in color and design 
than one of linoleum, Nowhere will you find 
a floor with a better sense of duty, either! 
Years of wear will not dim its cheerful colors. 
The things that even good cooks spill will wipe 
right off, Daily dusting and occasional waxing 
is all the care it needs to keep it sparkling. 
“Cemented over lining felt, it is installed 
for years of service. Then too when used on 
the walls it is lovely, soil-proof, permanent and 
inexpensive. It is durable and washable — its 
bright beauty never grows old. It is soil-proof 
and stain-proof, ideal for kitchen, bathrooms 
and playrooms, It is particularly effective here 
in helping to carry out the outdoor feeling 
of the flowered walls. Yet no matter what 
decorative effect you wish to create, there is 
a linoleum to help you do it.’ 
“With colorful background and excellent settings 
you can talk with enthusiasm and you are selling 
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enthusiasm, firing the customer with some of your 
own enthusiasm. Let’s listen in on another talk, 
where the salesman is trying to sell living room 
linoleum amid a beautiful setting: — 

“*You grow sort of fond of a floor that’s 
as friendly and cheerful as this one. Suppose 
some magic allowed us to put the cheeriness 
of morning sunshine, the cool shadows of evening, 
the rich glow of firelight, into your floor. 
Would n’t that be a floor worth wishing for? 

“‘This floor is much like that. The mortar 
joints are pressed below the level of the tiles, 
giving this fioor a texture that catches the play 
of light and shadow, That’s why it’s so cheerful 
and friendly. 


“It has plenty of other friendly features 
too. It’s soil-proof and stain-proof. It needs only 
a daily dusting, and an occasional waxing, to 
keep it spick-and-span. With this simple care it 
keeps its sparkle and liveliness for years, stays 
comfortable and quiet underfoot. 

“Floors like these are miles ahead in beauty 
and right in step with economy.’” 

Thus these model rooms have established in the 
minds of the people of Allentown a definite reputa- 


tion among a constantly increasing, if not fastidious, 
clientele. 





(Continued from page 95) 
Hering, without whose able musical direction 
such signal success would not have been 
achieved. 

Melodrama is an almost forgotten art, and 
yet Stravinsky in his L’histoire du Soldat has 
shown faith in it. Had it not been for the 
technical difficulty of this work (in one place 
there are 64 consecutive bars with a different 
time signature, and drummers who can play 
the score can be counted on one hand) it 
would be heard often on the radio. If ever a 
medium of artistic expression called for a 
blend of music with the spoken word, radio 
has — not in the haphazard way of just put- 
ting a musical background to a commercial 


credit, but by definitely building a theme of 
human conflict carried emotionally on the 
shoulders of music. 

We hope from time to time to draw the 
attention of readers of THE WRITER to those 
programmes which, in our opinion, definitely 
offer examples of specialized technique in the - 
methods of writing for radio. In the next issue 
we will discuss the adaptation of the short 
story into radio form, with particular refer- 
ence to The Court of Human Relations over 
the Columbia network on Friday evenings. 
(This hour is sponsored by the True Story 
Magazine, in whose current issue is the original 
from which the radio play is adapted.) 














Jottings on the “Quality Market” 


By ALAN DEVOE 


HAT are the “Quality Magazines”? 

They are those periodicals which, in 
an era of slipshod prose and editorial nosiness, 
have contrived to maintain a certain austerity 
of attitude and to continue favoring polish 
rather than blatancy, incisive factuality rather 
than loose sensationalism, piquancy rather than 
garish novelty. They present, not infrequent- 
ly, material closely akin to that found in the 
“Popular” weeklies and monthlies; the differ- 
ence between the Popular and the Quality is 
less a difference of matter than of manner. 
On such journals as Harper’s and the Atlantic 
Monthly there used once upon a time to be 
heaped accusations of fustiness and dullness, 
dryness and dreariment. ‘But the Quality 
Magazines today are not less exciting than 
the most lurid of Popular publications. Their 
content has changed and become more arrest- 
ing, their tempo quickened with the times. 
Sole badges now of their Quality standing 
are a certain niceness of expression, a meticul- 
ousness in thinking and in prose, an avoidance 
of that crudely braying style with which, in 
magazines of non-Quality calibre, the writer 
can so facilely “get by.” The Atlantic, 
Harper’s, Scribner’s, Forum-&-Century, Mer- 
cury — these are in the Quality forefront. 
There follows, perhaps, Vanity Fair, and 
(who shall say?) possibly Esquire and certain 
of the pinker papers. There is no ready 
rule-of-thumb for categorizing a magazine as 
Quality; it is a question, in some degree at 
least, of opinion. 

There is a place in the Atlantic Monthly 
for short stories, for articles, for poetry — 
even, I venture to suspect, for a pithy 
dramatic dialogue. But let it be borne in 
mind that the Atlantic is not the lavender-and- 
lace Old Lady of Letters which, in years 
gone by, boisterous souls used to think it. 
Be brisk for the Atlantic—even as for 


Harper’s or ‘Scribner’s — and avoid that old- 
school fireside floridity of prose. Especially 
bear in mind the Atlantic wants its articles 
to be significant. It is not enough that they 
be charming, bursting with whimsy, larded 
with sedate and scholarly chuckles ; they must 
have a striking import. They must, in some 
fashion, bear interpretively upon the world of 
the present. They must give evidence of 
acumen, even of erudition, in the writer’s 
special field, but if they are mouldy with 
scholarship and heavy with pedantry there is 
no place for them. In the matter of short 
stories the editorial insistences of the Atlantic 
are not many, but among them, let it be 
remembered, is an insistence upon sound prose. 
And likewise there has come from the offices 
of the Atlantic, not more than a few weeks 
ago, this helpful hint for curtailing postage- 
waste: “For some years the main current in 
fiction has swirled and eddied in unwholesome 
channels ; the Atlantic is making a determined 
effort to steer into clearer and deeper 
waters....” 

Harper’s is perhaps a creature sterner and 
more grim. It countenances, in much greater 
degree than the Atlantic, those Anglo-Saxon- 
isms and those clinical grislinesses of which 
some modern writers are so fond. And it 
does not welcome quite so cordially those 
stretches of Leisurely Charm for which the 
Atlantic is well beloved by its readers and 
which have long afforded special distinction 
to that Atlantic department known as the 
Contributors’ Club. One must not too strong- 
ly play the Whimsifier for Harper’s ; the brow 
of Mr. Hartman, it has been said, beetles 
blackly at so coy a word as “essayish,” 
and this not because Mr. WHartman has 
a less-than-normal relish for the piquant, but 
because he has so long been bombarded by 
MSS. from the doggedly arch. 


























English men of letters are wont to refer 
to either Harper’s or the Atlantic as “the 
American edition of Blackwood’s.” ~ 


It is a curious thing —and an annoyance 
to the Quality editors — that whereas a writer 
aiming at the Saturday Evening Post or at 
Collier's can construct a manuscript in his 
normal prose style, he seems to feel, when 
“slanting” his MS. for the Quality Group, that 
there is a need for that repulsive prose quality 
called “elegance.” The comparatively rarefied 
intellectual atmosphere of the Quality journals 
(the comparison, of course, being with the 
Popular ones) is, I suppose, what produces 
this notion. But it is mistaken, much mistaken. 
If the Quality prose lacks coarseness, it is not 
to say that it lacks virility and sinew; if the 
Quality morale seems obviously higher than 
the Popular, it is not to say that it is Victorian. 
No, there is no call or place for “elegance.” 
Prose can, after all, be refined without being 
emasculated. 


“Smartness” and “cleverness” are dreadful 
words ; they have been made to stand for so 
much that is shoddy and dreary and cheap. 
But, if they can be infused into a prose style 
without the suffering of a sorry lapse, the 
market for that prose is Vanity Fair. 
“Kaleidoscopic Review of Modern Life” 
clarions the legend at the mast-head, a legend 
quite flawlessly descriptive. To skim through 
the pages of Vanity Fair is to view a cinematic 
newsreel, filmed by a cameraman with a pen- 
chant for the odd and unexpected, projected 
at accelerated speed, and accompanied by a 
commentary brittle and witty. The manner 
of the Vanity Fairists is rather pungent than 
profound, intent rather upon entertainment 
than education. Like most other Quality maga- 
zines, this one comes to be concerned more 
and more with current events, less and less 
with timeless generalities. It focuses sharply 
on Today —sharply and satirically. Vanity 
Fair has an editorial taboo on pieces which 
concern people who are dead. 

Where Vanity Fair concerns itself with 
eyeing wittily and ironically and not too seri- 
ously the phenomena of Today, Forum-&- 
Century eyes those same phenomena with 
sober sternness and chronicles them according- 
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ly. Forum is a “meeting-place of ideas and 
opinions,” and in its pages are recorded the 
hot pros and cons of a thousand issues. The 
Century, not so very many years ago, was as 
leisurely and “polite” a journal as existed in 
the land, but Forum-&-Century is of another 
stamp. This is the market for the angry view- 
point, bulwarked by facts— for the “I Rise 
to Observe” article, written by one whose ob- 
servation is keen and shrewd and penetrating. 


A great many dozens of poems are received 
by the Quality Magazines for every one that 
is accepted. The occasional versifier should 
not waste postage here. Nor should the Big’ 
Name who is accustomed to “sell any old 
thing” on the strength of that name. In the 
Quality Magazines is to be found a massive 
editorial integrity. 

Can we lump all the Quality Magazines 
together as a group, and generalize about that 
group? To some extent, I think, we can. 
(There is something offensively pontifical about 
a list of “do’s” and “don'ts,” but still...) 


1. Precisely as one should not “write 
down” for Boys’ Magazines, so one 
should never “write up” for the Quality 
Magazines. A straining after style is not 
welcomed here. 


2. The Quality Magazines afford an 
excellent market for the specialist. Let 
him know more about bee-keeping than 
his fellow, or about Chinese politics or 
South African witchcraft, and he is likely 
to have an acceptable article for one of 
the Quality Group. 


3. The As-I-Doze-by-the-Fireside va- 
riety of meandering essay, which used to 
represent the very peak of “genteel” 
writing and was meat and drink to the 
Quality magazines, is now little in 
demand. Essays are still published almost, 
if not quite, as frequently as formerly, 
but pith and vigor are currently accepted. 


4. The calibre of Quality Magazine 
prose is at the opposite pole from pulp- 
ateering. The breathless and extravagant 
quality of the latter has no place. For 
the Quality Magazines, both thinking and 
writing should have a neat preciseness. 
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5. The blaring vagueness, the sensa- 
tionally phrased inexactitude, are accept- 
able to many magazines which favor the 
journalese. But for the Quality Maga- 
zines they will not do. 


Each of the Quality Magazines has, of 
course, its particular whims and crotchets, its 
special demands and its private verbotens. 
But of them all it may, I think, be said that 
they are devoted to upholding, without pomp- 
ousness or pedantry, the long-honored literary 
traditions of penetrating lucidness in thought 
and dextrous clarity in writing. 


A SHORT LIST OF “QUALITY” MARKETS 


American Mercury, 730 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. Monthly, 50c. Formerly edited by 
Henry L. Mencken, and now under the editorial 
direction of Charles Angoff. Uses chiefly articles, 
which have recently become definitely pink in 
tone; one story —sometimes two—to an issue. 
Has very little use for belles-lettres. Carries no 
illustrations. Pays about $25 per 1000 words, on 
acceptance. 

American Scandinavian Review, 25 West 45th 
Street, New York, N. Y. Monthly, 35c. Edited by 
Hanna Astrup Larsen. Uses both stories and 
articles, of very varying lengths, but all must 
concern Scandinavian countries and stories must 
be laid in those countries. This monthly is illus- 
trated. Pays one cent a word and up. 

American Hebrew & Jewish Tribune, 212 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. Edited by Louis 
Rittenberg, Isaac Landman. Weekly, l5c. This 
uses not only short stories and articles, but will 
consider plays. “We especially desire dramatic and 
humorous short stories (750 to 1000 words) of 
Jewish life and character in contact with American 
environment.” This is a serious weekly, and has 
no use for Ghetto jargon stories. Uses short 
biographical articles (illustrated) on Jewish per- 
sonalities. Unfortunately pays only about ‘4c per 
word for fiction, occasionally a little higher for 
exceptional articles. 


Atlantic Monthly, 8 Arlington Street, Boston, 
Mass. Covered in the preceding article. 


Forum, Covered in preceding article. 
Golden Book, 233 Fourth Avenue, New York, 





N. Y. Monthly. This is, of course, a reprint maga- 
zine, but definitly belongs in the Quality Group. 
It does afford a market (one of the rare ones!) 
for good translations, under 5000 words. Does not 
pay until publication. 


Harper's, 49 East 38rd Street, New York, N. 
Y. To the remarks made in the foregoing article, 
it may be added that the preferred length is from 
4000 to 6000 words, and that payment is made on 
acceptance. The same facts apply to the Atlantic 
Monthly. 

Harper's Bazaar, 572 Madison Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. Monthly. 50c. This was omitted from 
the article because it is a discouraging market 
for beginners (and in fact “does not encourage 
general contributions at all.”). Chiefly fashions 
prepared by staff, but now and then buys light 
and humorous Vanity Fairish material on social 
phases etc. 

Nation; New Republic. The first of these week- 
lies is published at 20 Vesey Street, New York, 
N. Y. and the second at 40 East 49th Street, 
New York, N. Y. Both are interested in articles 
on political, social, and economic affairs; length in 
both cases runs to about 2000 words, maximum. 
The New Republic pays 2c a word on publication 
and the Nation pays “as determined,” also on 
publication. Both use poetry. 

Review Of Reviews, 233 Fourth Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. Monthly, 25c. Edited by Albert Shaw. 
Chiefly articles on politics, economics, and related 
national problems. Pays upwards of 2c a word, 
but not until publication. The old World’s Work 
is incorporated with it. 

Scribner’s, 597 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Monthly, 35c. Uses articles, stories (including 
long stories, 15,000-30,000) and poetry. Dislikes 
“the polite traditions,” and favors “gusto and 
zest” — Ernest Hemingway, D. R. Burnett, etc. 
Pays at varying rates on acceptance. Likes articles 
that tend to discussion of contemporary national 
questions. 


Others 
Current History, Times Annex, 229 West 43rd 


Street, New York, N. Y. 
Saturday Review of Literature, 25 West 45th 
Street, New York, N. Y. 


Yale Review, Yale Station, New Haven, 
Connecticut. 


These last three are all quite individual and 
should be studied by the writer. The Saturday 
Review buys little outside material. 


























Outline of the Life History of H. G. Wells’ 


By SARGENT COLLIER 


667 will confess,” says the great man in 1934, 

| “that I find life too short for the many things 
I should like to do. I do not think I am afraid of 
death. I wish it did not have to come so soon... I 
have known some intensely interesting people... If 
I could have forty good years or so more of vigor, 
I could find a use for every day of it..” At this 
very moment, Wells, as far as. we know, enjoys 
robust physical condition. The return from his 
writings must be in excess of half a million pounds. 
Nazis have burnt his books. The Catholic Church 
and Italian Fascism have set their authority against 
him. Schoolmasters and archbishops have said vehem- 
ent things. But, by and large, people like him and 
like talking with him, and always have; that is 
evident from his writings. 

Trotsky has recorded that Lenin, after his one 
conversation with Wells, said that the Englishman 
was incurably middle class. Wells would have you 
believe that Lenin was a sound observer. His mother 
was in service most of her life, first as a lady’s 
maid, later as a housekeeper. Wells’s father was a 
gardener, a professional cricketer on the side. 

Until age thirty or thereabouts, it was a bitter 
struggle, “A third-rate brain” (Wells’s own ap- 
praisal) in a fragile undernourished body, persistent 
courage, plus the ignition system of a glorious sense 
of humor — this equipment seems to have answered 
satisfactorily. His leg that was broken for him be- 
tween the ages of seven and eight fastened the read- 
ing habit on him. Serious accident number two, a 
crushed kidney, the cold that followed, the bad lungs, 
and subsequent hemorrhage, compelled him to turn 
from teaching and journalism to the short story. Fate 
pushed him to the writing desk. 

The hemorrhage was no skirmish. 

It was a grand attack. 

It meant no more teaching forever. 


Months later, convalescing, and while lying on 
the beach at Eastbourne reading Barrie's When A 
Man’s Single, quite by accident Wells hit upon 
the true path of successful free lance journal- 
ism. The next words are out of Barrie — the secret 
just as Wells found it, 


“You beginners,” said the sage Rorrison, 
seem able to write nothing but your views on 
politics, and your reflections on art, and your 
theories of life, which you sometimes even 
think original. Editors won’t have that, be- 
cause their readers don’t want it.... You 
see this pipe here? Simms saw me mending 
it with sealing-wax one day, and two days 
afterwards there was an article about it in 
the SCALPING KNIFE. When I went off for 
my holidays last summer I asked him to look 





“Experiment in Autobiography, by H. G. Wells, 
N. Y. Macmillan. $4.00. 


in here occasionally and turn a new cheese 
which had been sent me from the country. 
Of coure he forgot to do it, and I denounced 
him on my return for not keeping his solemn 
promise, so he revenged himself by publishing 
an article entitled ‘Rorrison’s Oil-Painting.’ 
In this it was explained that just before Ror- 
rison went off for a holiday he got a present of 
an oil-painting. Remembering when he had got 
to Paris that the painting, which had come to 
him wet from the easel, had been left lying on 
his table, he telegraphed to the writer to have 
it put away out of reach of dust and the cat. 
The writer promised to do so, but when Ror- 
rison returned he found the picture lying just 
where he had left it. He rushed off to his 
friend’s room to upbraid him, and did it so 
effectually that the friend says in his article, 
‘I will never do a good turn for Rorrison 
again!’” 

“But why,” asked Rob, “did he turn the 
cheese into an oil-painting?” 

“Ah, there you have the journalistic instinct 
again. You see a cheese is too plebeian a thing 
to form the subject of an article in the 
SCALPING KNIFE, so Simms made a paint- 
ing of it. He has had my Chinese umbrella 
from several points of view in three different 
papers. When I play on his piano I put scraps 
of paper on the notes to guide me, and he 
made his three guineas out of that. Once 
I challenged him to write an article on a 
straw that was sticking to the sill of my 
window, and it was one of the most interest- 
ing things he ever did. Then there was the 
box of old clothes and other odds and ends 
that he promised to store for me when I 
changed my rooms. He sold the lot to a hawk- 
er for a pair of flower-pots, and wrote an 
article on the transaction. Subsequently he 
had another article on the flower-pots; and 
when I appeared to claim my belongings he 
got a third article out of that.” 


Why had he never thought of it that way before? 
For years he had been seeking esoteric and precious 
subjects. The more he was rejected the higher his 
shot had flown — shooting over the target. “All I 
had to do was lower my aim and hit.” 

He hit at once. “For instance those other people 
on the beach...” On Staying at the Seaside was 
posted to the Pall Mall Gazette, and proof received 
almost by return. He was busy on a second article 
which was also accepted. 

“At last I had found myself with the knack of it.” 

In a month or two he was earning more than he 
had ever done in his classes. Ideas came to hand 
more and more readily. The return of a manuscript 
was becoming rare. He was learning what would 
suit the editors. Articles, stories, the plans for 
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novels and more novels, whole armfuls of books for 
Wells to review; for a while he becomes dramatic 
critic of the Pall Mall Gazette; much of his output 
is printed by Frank Harris, vindictive, brilliant 
editor, who is talking loudly in ink but at that time 
still a star of the magnitude of Whistler or Henley 
or Oscar Wilde. Also working for the Harris inter- 
ests was a lean red-haired Irishman named G. B. 
Shaw... Max Beerbohm, Chalmers Mitchell, Arthur 
Symonds, J. T. Grein... and others of a brilliant 
company. In 1893, Wells had made £380 13s, 7d.; 
in 1894, he earned £583 17s. 7d.; in 1895, £792 2s. 
5 d, and in 1896 £1,056 7s. 9d. Each year the income 
went on expanding. He was able to pay all the costs 
of his divorce, pay a punctual alimony to his first 
cousin, his wife of the first and unsuccessful marriage. 

When Wells was to get around to writing successful 
nevels he and Henry James were to enjoy an 
interesting but slightly troubled friendship. Wells, 
who swam in the common thought and feeling of the 
period, considered James the most conspicuously and 
elaborately artistic person he had ever known. James 
found Wells’s work respectable enough to be greatly 
distressed about it. They were at cross purposes on 
the structure of the novel, which James thought of 
as an art form. “We novelists,” said Wells, at one 
time or another, “are going to deal with political 
questions and_ religious questions and _ social 
questions... What is the good of pretending to write 
about love, the loyalties and treacheries and quarrels 
of men and women, if one must not glance at those 
varieties of physical temperament and organic quality, 
those deeply passionate needs and stresses, from 
which half the storms of human life are brewed?” 

James was very much against the idea that there 
should be any biographical element in a first-rate 
novel. Wells countered by saying if we do not 
write from models, then we compile and fabricate. 
Love and Mr. Lewisham was entirely a story about 
a dislocation and an adjustment. He readily confesses 
that his own novels, which so startled the British 
Conservatives, were autobiographical and desperate 
attempts to resound his own difficulties. 

When he was teaching for the University Tutorial 
College he had carried off as booty one of his 
most devoted woman students, Amy Catherine 
Robbins, his second wife and mother of his children 
(carried her off on a gross capital of less than 
£100 a year). He and Amy (called Jane) were 
forced into marriage simply, he says, to quell the 
impertinence of servants and to stop the snubs of 
acquaintances. But after they had got together and 
found “how evanescent were our heroics” and, 
“having discovered that our private dreams of some 
hidden splendor of loving were evaporating, we were 
nevertheless under both an inner and an outer 
obligation to stand by one another and pull our 
adventure through.” They established what Wells 
treats with as a “modus vivendi.” Neither bothered 
in the least what So-and-so would think. “The 
research for a modus vivendi,” he contends, “is a 
necessary phase of the normal married life today.” 

In A Modern Utopia (1905) unsolved sexual per- 
plexities appear. Plato, an old _ friend of Wells, 
ruled over the making of that book. In it Wells 
follows the Platonic theory of minimizing the dif- 





ference between man and woman and ignoring the 
fact of personal fixation altogether. “That is and 
always has been the intellectuals’ way out,” says 
H. G. W. A Modern Utopia was leading up to 
Ann Veronica (1909). Ann Veronica was a virgin 
who wanted a particular man who excited her and 
Wells says “she pursued him and got him. With 
gusto.” The book created a scandal at the time; 
it was banned in libraries and preached against 
by clergymen. But, after Ann Veronica, things were 
never quite the same in popular English fiction: 
young heroines with temperamental zest increased 
and multiplied. The uproar brought Wells quite a 
new type of reader. Books like Kipps, The War of 
the Worlds, The First Men in the Moon and The 
Wonderful Visit were bought by eager seekers of 
obscenity to their extreme disillusionment. 


“If sometimes I am an artist it is a freak of the 
Gods. I am a journalist all the time” He has 
stuck to that declaration ever since. “I write as 
I walk — because I want to get there and I write 
as straight as I can , just as I walk as straight as 
I can because it is the best way to get there.” 


We have arrived at page 544 of this 700-page 
autobiography. The last 150 pages, his theory of a 
Planned World, which includes an interview visit 
with Maxim Gorky, are, for our purposes, less 
interesting. Here, Wells gets to work on his ideas— 
someone has observed, “The reader has to learn to 
take them as he has to learn to take the advertising 
chatter in the middle of a radio programme.” 


The H. G. Wells of the present looks at the 
table in his room piled high, for the most part with 
his own books. Much of it, he says, has failed (fail- 
ed? Will his publishers agree —I’ll wager not) be- 
cause it was hastily or just badly written, “Because 
it was alloyed with baser metal, prejudices or brief 
anger and let in corruption...” Probably there are 
three million copies of his books scattered thoughout 
the world. He admits that over two million of the 
Outline of History in English have been sold since 
1919; his forte is what he calls “mugging up” 
material, writing or rewriting practically all of it 
himself and then, as in the case of the Outline of 
History, getting the various parts edited and revised. 
He is the eternal pedagogue, “The Widow Nolen” 
of all time. How he wishes he had some virus with 
which he might bite people and make them mad for 
education. Where Mr. Wells excels is in seeing large 
issues clearly. 


The Experiment, a course in writing itself, is all 
of what the London Times calls “good free flow- 
ing talk.” He has a most boastful story to tell 
without boring you. Most critics admit that this 
autobiography is finished and solid, perhaps better 
written than any of his earlier works. Mr. Wells, 
after all, has been thinking out this book since his 
life began. 

But Wells says it was not a good brain to begin 
with. 

Poor Mr. Wells. Our heart bleeds for him — and 
for that Lilliputian “brain.” 

















Proving Grounds for Poets 
By LEON J. GAYLOR 


N the prose world, it’s the pulps and the 
l “Advance Guards.” In the poetry world, 
it’s the poetry journals. That, in brief, ex- 
plains what poetry journals do for poets. The 
pulps often help prose writers to break into 
print long before the quality magazines are 
willing to accept their work. The advance 
guard magazines allow the writers to express 
sentiments banned from other publications, 
and allow him to use experimental forms. 

Both of these purposes in poetry are served 
by poetry journals. In these publications the 
poet serves his apprenticeship. In any form 
of writing, one learns to write by writing. 
Each successive poem by any given poet is 
better than the preceeding one — if the poet 
shows any promise of advancing. 

There is also a psychological principle in- 
volved. Seeing one’s work in print is infinitely 
pleasing, even to professionals of long stand- 
ing. The beginning poet who sees some of his 
work in a poetry journal is spurred to fresh 
and stronger efforts. 

Another much more practical purpose is 
served —a ‘bread-and-butter purpose. You 
may believe it or not, but any editor is at 
least a little impressed by a long list of accept- 
ances on a writer’s note. He may not read 
them all, but he considers them significant. He 
says to himself, “That many editors can’t be 
wrong — not even poetry journal editors. I ’ll 
give this work a little special consideration.” 

I know one poet who has a regular 
letterhead printed. Across the top are his name, 
and his degrees—an imposing lot of them, 
including Ph. D. and D. D. Down the side 
of the sheet in small type are listed the maga- 
zines which have accepted his work. There 
are all sorts of magazines in that list — 
religious magazines, farm papers, women’s 
magazines. He tells me that whenever he sends 
an article out he also sends several poems, 
and when the editors are unable to accept 


the article the? keep one of the poems — just 
to keep him coming. Don’t misunderstand me 
—if your work is good enough it will be 
accepted anywhere it fits in, but a little extra 
consideration is worth working for. 

Fortunately for the beginning poet, there 
are plenty of poetic journals. New ones are 
springing up like mushrooms — and many of 
them die just as quickly. There is probably 
a higher mortality among these magazines than 
in any other field. However, there are also 
a great many which are firmly established. 
There are fly-by-night concerns, racketeers of 
the publishing world; but as a rule poetry 
journal editors are just as honest as any, and 
you will find most of them extremely helpful. 

Probably you want to know how to break 
into this field. It’s not always so simple as it 
sounds. It’s just as necessary to study the 
magazine itself before submitting to it as it 
is with any other type of magazine. Since edi- 
tors are essentially human beings, and no two 
specimens of the genus homo sapiens possess 
the same tastes, the ideas of different poetry- 
journal editors vary. So get sample copies of 
the poetry journals you want to submit your 
stuff to. ‘Better still, get a lot of sample copies, 
study them, and find which ones use poems 
most like your own. The more nearly like 
your own poems they are in style, thought 
content, and so forth, the less are the chances 
that you will waste postage. 

That brings up something else. Perhaps you 
knew it before, perhaps not, but the fact is 
that very few poetry journals pay in cash 
for material used. Most of them give prizes, 
cash or otherwise, and many of them give 
contributors’ copies. Payment in the coin of 
the realm, however, is as rare as bridge work 
among hens. 

Always be sure to keep copies of work sent 
to poetry magazines. Keep accurate records 
of when and where you send poems. This 
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cannot be too strongly emphasized, because 
it is often hard to keep track of the comings 
and goings of these frail barks of the pub- 
lishing world. 

Here are a few things poetry journal editors 
insist that you remember : — 

Spelling ; punctuation. 

Distinct writing or typing. 

Name and address on each page of 
manuscript. 

Do not fold each page separately. 

Manuscript paper should be all the 
same size. 

Return envelope must be large enough 
for accompanying manuscript. (No mat- 
ter what you mail to any editor, get a 
return envelope which fits inside your 
outer envelope without folding. ) 

Be sure you’ve paid full postage. 

Don’t send carbon copies. 

Always, always, send a stamped, self- 
addressed, return envelope. Don’t be a 
chiseler ! 

(Be sure you’ve used good grammar. 
An editor will not change your poem in 
any respect without asking you about it, 
and he does n’t like to do that. 

So much for that. Now as to the poems 
themselves. We cannot generalize too much 
on what is wanted. As has been said before, 
each editor has his own ideas. However, these 
tips apply quite generally : — 

Don’t use archaic forms. The language 
of poetry today is the same as that 
which you ’ll find in good prose. Such 
contractions as “e’en” “mem’ries,” etc- are 
banned. “Thee” and “thou” are not to 
be used, except when addressing deity. 

Inversions are also taboo. Your sen- 
tences must follow their natural order. 

The poetry of today is above all 
natural, That rule applies to all poetry 
— not just to poetry journals. 

Here’s a last warning — beware of 
rackets! Sad to say, there are some in 
this camp — even as in any other — who 
make a practice of preying on unsuspect- 
ing poets. Beware of the bozo who sends 
you an acceptance reading thus: “Your 
poem ‘To a Fried Oyster’ has been ac- 
cepted for Blah Journal,” and sends along 


a coupon, reading thus: “Please find 
enclosed —— simoleons for copies 
of Blah, which will contain my poem “To 
a Fried Oyster.’”” That means that your 
poem will not appear unless you send the 
dough. That editor is capitalizing on your 
vanity. Of course, any poetry journal 
editor — poetry journals being poor finan- 
cially — is apt to say: “Perhaps you will 
want some extra copies,” etc. You can’t 
blame him for that. He has to eat, even 
as you. 

There follows as much of a list of active 
poetry journals as we can give you. There 
may be some other, born since this was 
written. So far as we know, there are no 
James Brothers or John Dillingers among 
them. Remember all you ’ve been told; cross 
your fingers; put your tongue in your cheek, 
and get going. Good luck! 

Adamant, edited by Lillian Chandler, 1109 N. 
Sheridan Road, Waukegan, Ill. 25¢ a copy, 
quarterly. The editor emphasizes beauty as an 
essential quality of all verse appearing in 
Adamant. 

American Poetry Journal, ejited by Frances 
Frost, 145-47 Ash Ave., Flushing, Long Island. 
25c a copy, monthly. One long, several short lyrics, 
of high standard. 

American Poetry Magazine, edited by Clara 
Catherine Prince, Wauwatosa, Wisconsin. Pub- 
lished ten times a year, 25c a copy. Official organ, 
American Literary Association, but they use a 
few poems by outsiders. 

Better Verse, edited by Irl Morse, Akeley, Minn. 
Five issues a year, 25c a copy. Strict technical 
standards. Pay 50c for each poem used, cash and 
other prizes. 

Blue Moon, edited by Inez Sheldon Tyler, 3426 
16th St. N. W., Apt. 408, Washington, D. C. 
Quarterly, 35c a copy. Prints a large number of 
short lyrics, favorable to beginners. Cash and 
book prizes. 


Bozart and Contemporary Verse, edited by Dr. 
Wightman F. Melton, Oglethorpe University, 
Georgia. Bi-monthly, 40c a copy. High quality 
verse, under 82 lines. Prizes. 

The Circle, Leacy Naylor Green-Leach, 503 
West 12Ist St. New York, N. Y. Bi-monthly, 
25c a copy. Beginning writers welcome. Prizes, 
for which non-subscribers are not eligible. 

The Centaur, edited by Diana Powell and Ben 
Musser, 1528 [8th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Bi-monthly, 25c a copy. 

College Verse, edited by Arthur H. Nethercot, 
2562 Bancroft Way, Berkeley, Calif. Monthly, 
from Nov. to May. 30c a copy. 

Connecticut Echo, edited by Marjorie Dugdale 
Ashe, Woodmont, Conn. Friendly to beginners. 
Quarterly, 25c a copy. 





























Decimal, edited by Ada Borden Stevens, 30 
Mount Vernon St., Newport, Rhode Island, Quart- 
erly, 30c a copy. 

Driftwind, edited by Walter John Coates, No. 
Montpelier, Vermont. Monthly, 25¢ a copy. One 
page lengths, any type. Prizes. 

Expression, edited by James Gabelle, 76 Heights 
Road, Ridgewood, N. J. Quarterly, 50c a copy. 
All types of short verse. 

Fantasy, edited by Stanley Dehler Mayer, 950 
Heberton Ave., Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. Quarter- 
ly, 25c a copy. Much free verse, prizes. 

Five, edited by Margaret Scott Copeland, Rose- 
wood at Columbia, Ontario, Calif. Only highest 
quality verse considered. Prints five poems a 
month, one of which is a reprint. Pays $1.00. 
25c a copy, sample copy 10c. 

The Gypsy, edited by George Elliston, Times- 
Star Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. High quality lyrics. 
Prizes. Quarterly, 25c a copy. - 

Interludes, edited by William James Price, 2917 
Erdman Ave., Baltimore, Md. Prizes. Quarterty, 
25c a copy. 

Kaleidograph, edited by Whitney Montgomery 
and Vaida Stewart Montgomery, 702 North 
Vernon St., Dallas, Tex. Any verse form under 
40 lines. High standards. Prizes. Monthly, 25c 
a copy. 

Mosaic, published by The Poetry Practice Club, 
1221 North Lawndale Ave., Chicago, Ill. For mem- 
bers only. Quarterly, 10c a copy. 

Nebulae, edited by Leon J. Gaylor, Imlay City, 
Mich. Any form under 30 lines, high quality. 
Cash prizes; monthly, 25c a copy. 

The North Carolina Poetry Review, edited by 
Stewart Atkins, Gastonia, North Carolina. Month- 
ly, 10c a copy. 

Pasque Petals, edited by J. C. Lindberg, 
Aberdeen, South Dakota. South Dakota writers 
only. Monthly, 25c a copy. 

Pegasus, 58 West 55th St., New York, N. Y., 
edited by Margaret Southard. Quarterly, 25c a 
copy. 

Popular Poetry Magazine, Roxbury Station, 
Boston, Mass. Quarterly, 25c a copy. 

Poetry, edited by Harriet Monroe, 232 East 
Erie St., Chicago, Ill. Very high standards. Pays 
six to eight dollars a page. Monthly, 25c a copy. 

Poetry and Music, edited by Albert Eli Slocum, 
3 South Chelsea Ave., Atlantic City, N. J. Kind 
to beginners. Monthly, 25c a copy. 


Poetry World, edited by Ralph Cheyney and 





ill 


Lucia Trent, 430 Sixth Ave. New York, N. Y. 
Lyrics and free verse. Subscription only, $2.00 
a year. 

Poets Magazine, G. A. Sakele, editor, 55 West 
42nd St., New York, N. Y. Pays two dollars a 
poem, prizes also. Monthly. 

Poetry of Today, 299 Park Ave., New York, 
ie 

Port O’ Poets, edited by Guy W. Pickens, 612 
E. Walnut St., Greencastle, Ind. Prizes. Bi-month- 
ly, 20e a copy. 

Shards, edited by Constance Deming Lewis, Box 
2007, Augusta, Georgia. Quality lyrics, prizes, 35c 
a copy. 

Silhouettes, edited by James Neill Northe, 303 
Rosewood Court, Ontario, Calif. Quality verse. 
Quarterly, 35c a copy. 


Spinners, edited by Antoinette Scudder, 67 St. 
Marks Place, New York, N. Y. Bi-monthly, for 
women poets only. $1.00 a year. 

Spirit, 386 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. Organ 
of Catholic Poetry Society of America. For mem- 
bers only. Pays 20c a line. Bi-monthly, 35c a copy. 

Sonnet Sequences, edited by Murray Marshall, 
Box 1281, Washington, D. C. Pays $1.00; uses 
Petrarchan sonnets exclusively. Monthly, 35¢ a 
copy. 

Verse Craft, edited by Lawrence W. Neff, 
Emory University, Georgia. Good quality lyrics. 
Bi-monthly, 25c a copy. 

Verse-Land, edited by Albert Emerson Brown, 
221 East River St., Otsego, Mich. Kind to be- 
ginners. Bi-monthly, 50c a year. 

Versemaker, edited by R. Albright,5236 Lake 
Park Ave., Chicago, Ill. Uses light verse. Quarter- 
ly, $1.00 a year. 

Vespers, edited by Henry Picola, 966 E. 25th 
St., Paterson, N. J. Kind to beginners, Monthly, 
10c a copy. Prizes. 

Voices, edited by Harold Vinal, 559 Madison 
Ave., New York, N. Y. High quality desired. 
Bi-monthly, 40c a copy. 

Westward, edited by Kent Goodnough Hyde, 
545 Sansome St., San Francisco, Calif. Quarterly, 
25ce a copy. 

Will-O’-The-Wisp, edited by Elkanah East 
Taylor, Box 145, Driver, Virginia. Quarterly, 25c 
a copy. 

Wings, edited by Stanton A. Coblentz, 930 
Ogden Ave., New York, N. Y. Good quality, 


“poetry of the intellectuals.” Prizes. Quarterly, 
25¢ a copy. 





The Bread Loaf Writers’ Conference, which 
will hold its tenth annual session under the 
auspices of Middlebury College during the last 
two weeks of August, 1935, offers four fellow- 
ships to men or women nominated by book pub- 
lishers or magazine editors. The fellowships will 
pay all regular charges—tuition, board, and 
lodging — during the period of the Conference. 
No specific obligations attach to the fellowships; 
rather they are intended to provide promising 
younger writers with the opportunity to meet 


older writers, editors, publishers, fellow laborers 
in the craft, during two weeks of study and 
personal association at the Bread Loaf Inn. 
Nominations are invited from book publishers 
and magazine editors throughout the country. 
They should be made informally by letter and 
addressed to the Director of the Conference, 
Theodore Morrison, in care of Middlebury College, 
Middlebury, Vermont. Nominations will be re- 
ceived for consideration until Saturday, March 28. 
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The Manuscript 
Market 


The information in this section concerning the 
current needs of various periodicals comes directly 
from their editors, who are responsible for the 
statements and to whom any question should be 
addressed. ' 

Writers are advised never to submit a manuscrip! 
to an unfamiliar magazine, but to secure and to 

a sample copy. 
ory you wish "ike information regarding the 
requirements of any magazine query Tue Writer, 
8 Arlington St., Boston, Mass. Each month we pub- 
lish news manuscript markets, such as: 

SporTING AND OUTDOOR 
Trave JOURNALS 
NovELETTES 
DraMa 


Home-F ur NISHING 
Snort Ficrion 
WESTERNS 
ARTICLES 
+ 


VERSE 
GENERAL PERIODICALS 


Adventure — 205 E. 42nd St., New York, N. 
Y. Published twice a month. Howard Bloomfield, 
Editor. Brief verse preferred; high standards. 
Subjects: outdoors, sea, West, railroading, etc. 
Taboos: religious, pastoral, and love poems. At 
present not in the market for long ballads. Pays 
good rates, on acceptance. 

All Story Magazine— 280 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y. Weekly. Amita Fairgrieve, Editor. 
Love lyrics, 36 to 40 lines. Taboos: gloom, 
morbidity, death. No free verse. 25c a line; on 
acceptance. 

America — 329 W. 108th St., New York,  *} 4 
Weekly. Francis X. Talbot, Literary Editor. Short 
lvrics and sonnets. Limit, 80 lines. $5 to $10 per 
poem; on publication. 

American Mercury — 730 Fifth Ave., New ¥ ork, 
N, Y. Monthly. Charles Angoff, Editor. Anything 
really good, especially if unusual. Good rates, on 
acceptance. 

The American Scholar — 145 W. 55th St., New 
York, N. Y. Quarterly. William A. Shimer, Editor. 
Uses both long and short poems of outstanding 
excellence, preferably philosophical rather than 
narrative in nature. No fillers. No jingles. Rates 
according to value of material; payment on 
acceptance. 

Atlantic Monthly—8 Arlington St., Boston, 
Mass. Ellery Sedgwick, Editor. Highest quality. 
Limited markets: prints only one or two poems 
an issue; therefore, any poem has very slight 
chance of acceptance, 

Ave Maria— Notre Dame, Ind. Weekly. Rev. 
Patrick J. Carroll, C. S. C., Editor. Poems from 
12 to 15 lines. Catholic, religious tone. Pays about 
$5 per poem; on publication. 

Baseball Magazine —70 Fifth Ave, New York, 
N. Y. Monthly. F. C. Lane, Editor. Humorous 
verse, 10 to 30 lines. Pays on publication. 


Breezy Stories — 55 W. 3rd St., New York, N. 
Y. Monthly. Phil Painter, Editor. Limit 28 lines. 
Light humorous or sophisticated verse. Subjects: 
men and women and love; women from the man’s 
point of view; or man as the woman sees him. 
No free verse, 25c a line; on acceptance. 

The Canadian Bookman— 516 Yonge St., 
Toronto, Canada. Monthly. Findlay Weaver, 
Editor. Short poems: taboos inane love poems, 
Payment “in kind.” Poetry and essay competitions 
during the year. 

Catholic World — 411 W. 59th St., New York, 
N, Y. Monthly. Rev. James M. Gillis, C. S. P., 
Editor. High quality lyric or descriptive verse. 
Free verse, if it comes up to standard. Limit, 
50 lines. Payment on publication. 

Christian Family and Our Missions — 365 Ridge 
Ave., Evanston, Ill. Monthly. Rev. F. M, Lynk, 
5S. V. D., Editor. Verse on nature, friendship, 
religion, family, Pays $1 to $8 per poem; on 
acceptance. (Slightly overstocked.) 

Christian Science Monitor—1I Norway St. 
Boston, Mass. Daily. Address Home Forum Page. 
Generally short lyrics or nature poems. Payment 
according to length and merit; on acceptance. 

College Life—22 W. 48th St. New York, 
N. Y. Bi-monthly, N. L. Pines, Editor. Light, 
charming short poems — flippant in spirit — 4 to 
6 lines. 25¢ to $1 a line; on acceptance. 

The Commonweal — 386 Fourth Ave. New 
York, N. Y. Weekly. Michael Williams, ®ditor. 
Verse of a distinctive type, Payment according 
to value; on publication. 

Country Gentleman — Independence Sq., Phila- 
delphia, Penna. Monthly. Phillip S. Rose, Editor. 
Brief verse. Humorous or sentimental in theme. 
No free verse. Good rates; on acceptance, 

Detective Story Magazine —79 Seventh Ave., 
New York, N. Y. Published twice a month. F. 
E. Blackwell, Editor; Dorothy C. Hubbard, Asso- 
ciate Editor. Serious poetry which tells a story, 
Pays good rates; on acceptance. 


Direction — P. O. Box 555, Peoria, Ill. Quarter- 
ly. Uses some verse. Payment on publication; 
rate to be arranged by individual contract. 

The Farmer’s Wife — E. 10th Street, St, Paul, 
Minn. Monthly. F. W. Beckman, Editor. Short 
lyrics of rural life: sometimes seasonal, sometimes 
fanciful, sometimes a bit philosophical, sometimes 
with a laugh in it, sometimes with a tear in it. 
Must always be easy to read and to understand. 
Prefers verse that cheers, encourages and inspires 
and lends itself readily to being fixed in the memo- 
ry. Taboos: verse that is ultramodern in form, 
abstruse and difficult to understand, depressing or 
otherwise unpleasant. Payment according to auth- 
or and quality; on acceptance. 

The Forum — 570 Lexington Ave., New York, 
N. Y. Monthly. Henry Goddard Leach, Editor 
(President, Poetry Society of America). Sonnet 
length or a little longer. Accepts free verse. Pay- 
ment on acceptance. 

Gayety (Association Authors, Inc.) —11 W. 
42nd St, New York, N. Y. Monthly. Pierre 
Dumont, Editor. Brief verse with a sex slant. 
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No free verse. Limit, 25 lines. Pays 15c a line; 
on publication. 

Good Housekeeping — 57th St. at 8th Ave., New 
York, N. Y. Monthly. Wm. F. Bigelow, Editor. 
Limit, 3 or 4 stanzas. Verse with an emotional 
appeal. Subjects should have universal interest. 
Accepts free verse, but not so often as rhymed, 
Taboos: mere metrical schemes and long poems. 
Payment according to value of material; on 
acceptance. ‘ 

Harpers Magazine — 49 E. 33rd St., New York, 
N. Y. Monthly. Lee F. Hartman, Editor. Lyrics, 
8 to 40 lines. Good rates; on acceptance. 

Home Friend Magazine — 1411 Wyandotte St., 
Kansas City, Missouri. Monthly. E. A. Weishaar, 
Editor. Short inspirational verse. Rates vary; pay- 
ment on acceptance. 

Home Quarterly — 420 Plum St., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Quarterly. J. B. Hawk, Associate Editor. 
Limit, 5 stanzas, of 4 to 6 lines each. Verse of 
home and family. Subjects: religion, nature, happy 
mood, life experiences. $2 to $5 per poem. Pay- 
ment on publication. 

The Household Magazine — 8th and Jackson 
Sts., Topeka, Kansas. Monthly. Nelson A. Craw- 
ford, Editor. Lyrical verse, not too difficult or 
recondite. Accepts good free verse. Pays 50c a 
line; on acceptance. The editor reports: “We offer 
a limited market. We publish only five or six 
poems a month on the average, whereas we receive 
some six hundred.” 

Independent Woman— 1819 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y. Monthly. Winifred Willson, Editor. 
Limit, 4 or 5 stanzas, Preferably feminine or 
feministic angle. $2 to $3 per poem; on acceptance. 


Judge — 18 E. 48th St., New York, N. Y. Month- 
ly. Jack Shuttleworth, Editor. Short verse. Pays 
on publication. 

Ladies’ Home Journal — Independence Square, 
Philadalphia, Penna. Monthly. Loring A. Schuler, 
Editor. Lyric verse, 4 to 10 lines. Subjects: chil- 
dren, nature, love. Tone ranging from light to 
serious. No free verse. “Do not use a great deal of 
verse, however, and prefer the shorter forms that 
can be used as fillers.” Payment on acceptance. 

Life — 60 E. 42nd St., New York. N. Y. Month- 
ly. George T. Eggleston, Editoe. Small quantities 
of short humorous verse. Limit, 30 lines. 75c a 
line and up. Payment on acceptance. 

Los Angeles “Saturday Night — 922 Olive St., 
Los Angeles, Calif. Weekly. Peter Mayer, Editor. 
Short verse. Preference given to Californian 
poets. No payments for verse. 

Nation — 20 Vesey St., New York, N. Y. Weekly, 
Joseph Wood Krutch, Literary Editor. In general, 
short poems. Accepts free verse. 25c a line, and 
$5 a poem, minimum. Payment on publication. 

The New Republic—40 E. 49th St,, N. Y. 
Weekly. Bruce Bliven, Editor. Limited amount of 
poetry of exceptional quality. No fixed rate. Pay- 
ment on acceptance. 

The New York Times— Times Square, New 
York, N. Y, Daily. Address Poetry Editor. Short 
Verse. “The Times receives several hundred un- 
solicited poems every weék. Poets should never 
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send more than two Mss. at a time.” $7.50 per 
poem. 

The New Yorker — 25 W. 45th St., New York, 
N. Y. Weekly. Light satirical verse and lyrics. Good 
rates; on acceptance. Address all communications 
to “The Editors.” 

Our Dumb Animals — 150 Longwood Avenue, 
Boston, Mass. Monthly. Guy Richardson, Editor. 
Verse relating to animals or birds from a humane 
point of view; not in excess of 32 lines, preferably 
shorter. Accepts but does not encourage free verse. 
Rates from $1 up. Payment on acceptance. Stamp- 
ed, addressed envelope required for return of 
manuscripts, 

Pictorial Review — 222 W. 39th St., New York, 
N. Y. Monthly. Herbert R. Mayes, Editor. Short 
lyrics. Pays $1 per line; on acceptance. 

Prairie Schooner — Station A., Lincoln, Nebr. 
Quarterly. Lowry C. Wimberly, Editor. Poems of 
competent writers desired. Occasionally long 
poems are published. No payment. 

Progressive Grocer — 161 Sixth Ave., New York, 
N. Y. Monthly. Original humorous verse. Payment 
on acceptance. Address: Humor Editor. 

Ranch Romances— 578 Madison Ave., New 
York, N. Y. Bi-weekly. Fanny Ellsworth, Editor. 
Romantic Western verse; limit, 4 to 5 stanzas. No 
free verse. 25c a line. Payment on acceptance. 

The Rotarian — 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago, 
Ill. Monthly. Occasionally uses verse having special 
appeal for business men. At present, the magazine 
is well stocked with poetry; few contributions can 
be accepted. Good rates; on acceptance. 

The Staurday Evening Post — Independence Sq., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Weekly. George Horace Lorimer, 
Editor. Occasional short lyrics. Humorous verse 
for “Post Scripts” Department. Seldom uses free 
verse. Good rates; on acceptance. 

Saturday Review of Literature—25 W. 25th 
St., New York, N. Y. Weekly, Henry S. Canby, 
Editor. A few poems of exceptional merit; limit 
30 lines. Pays $10 per poem after publication. 

Scribner’s Magazine — 597 Fifth Ave, New 
York, N. Y. Monthly. Alfred Dashiell, Managing 
Editor. Some short poems, including free verse. 
Pays good rates; on acceptance. 

Short Stories — Garden City, N. Y. Bi-monthly. 
Harry E. Maule, Editor; Dorothy MclIlwraith, 
Managing Editor. Verse of adventure, out-door 
type only. Limit 50 lines. Taboos: love, dude stuff, 
city stuff, and free verse, 25c a line on acceptance. 

Smokehouse Monthly — 528 S. 7th St., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. E. J. Smithson, Editor. Humorous 
ballads, hobo rhymes and jingles; limit, 80 lines. 
Minimum 15¢ per line for verse; on acceptance. 


The Sunday Oregonian (Magazine Section) — 
Portland, Oregon. “Publishes a weekly column of 
first publication verse under the editorship of 
Romig Fuller. Payment of one dollar is made 
for each poem used. Poems should not exceed 30 
lines in length; shorter ones preferred. Only high 
standard material is considered. Stamped, self- 
addressed envelopes should accompany manu- 
scripts. Address contributions to Ethel Romig 
Fuller, Sunday Oregonian, Portland, Oregon.” 
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Sunset Magazine — 576 Sacramento St., San 
Francisco, Calif. Monthly. Lou F. Richardson and 
Genevieve A. Callahan, Editors. Limited amount 
of verse. Buys from Western writers only. Vary- 
ing rates; on publication. 


Unity Magazine — 917 Tracy Ave., Kansas City, 
Mo. Monthly. Charlies Fillmore, Editor. Good verse; 
4 to 24 lines. 25c a line, minimum; on acceptance. 

Vanity Fair — 420 Lexington Ave., New York, 
N. Y. Monthly. Frank Crowninshield, Editor. 
Some humorous short, modern, and free verse, 
Pays good rates; on acceptance. 

Virginia Quarterly Review—1 West Range, 
University, Virginia. Quarterly. Lambert Davis, 
Managing Editor. Cannot ordinarily use very long 
poems or many short ones, because of limited 
space; 40 lines or less. Poetry selected without 
regard for “schools,” both from nationally known 
poets and from promising newcomers. Uses free 
verse. 50c a line; on publication. 

Weird Tales — 840 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
Illinois. Monthly. Farnsworth Wright, Editor. 
Limit, 35 lines. Verse on supernatural, bizarre 
themes. 25c a line; on publication. 

West — Garden City, N, Y. Monthly. Harry 
E. Maule, Editor. Verse of Western adventure; 
limit, 32 lines. Payment on acceptance. 

The Westminster Magazine — Oglethorpe Uni- 
versity, Georgia. Quarterly. Robert England, 
Editor; T. C. Wilson, Poetry Editor. Very high 
standards. Definitely not the conventional type of 
verse. No payment. 

Western Story Magazine—79 Seventh Ave., 
New York, N. Y. Weekly. F. E. Blackwell, Editor; 
Dorothy C. Hubbard, Associate Editor. Poetry 
which tells a story. Pays good rates; on acceptance. 


Whiz Bang — 529 S. 7th St., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Monthly. E. J. Smithson, Editor. Fresh breezy 
ballads, parodies, and 4-lines verse. Pays 15c per 
line; on acceptance. 


The Windsor Quarterly — Commonwealth Col- 
lege, Mena, Arkansas. Irene Merrill, Editor; 
Frederick B. Maxham, Associate Editor. Verse 
of any length, any form, any subject matter. 
No payment. 

Woman's World — 461 Eighth Ave., New York, 
N. Y. Monthly. R, M. Wallace, Manuscript Editor. 
Limited amount of short verse. Payment on 
acceptance. 


VERSE PERIODICALS 


American Poetry Journal — 147-45 Ash Ave., 
Flushing, N. Y. Monthly. Frances Frost, Editor. 
Poetry up to 300 lines. No payment. 


American Poetry Magazine — 1764 N. 83rd St., 
Wauwatosa, Wisconsin. Monthly. Clara C. Prince, 
Editor (official organ of the American Literary 
Association). Uses mainly poems by members. 
Limit, 40 lines. Various types of poetry, High 
standards. Taboos: revolutionary and sex poetry. 
The editor reports that the magazine “does not pay 
cash this year. Payment only in copies. Publishes 
also an annual anthology and runs numerous con- 
tests. Privileges open only to members of the 
association. Particulars on request.” 





Better Verse — Akeley, Minn. Published five 
times a year but “to change to a monthly pub- 
lication...with the March or June number,” Irl 
Morse, Editor. Limit, 40 lines; preferred length, 
24 lines. Not partial to free verse or blank verse. 
High standards. Does not feature big names. 
Material selected by members of staff who do not 
have access to names of contributors. Payment 
only in cash prizes and book prizes: $5 and $2.50 
for the two best poems in each issue. Thirteen 
book prizes planned for each issue. 

Bozart And Contemporary Verse — Oglethorpe 
University Press, Oglethorpe University, Georgia. 
Bi-monthly. Wightman F. Melton, Editor. Interest- 
ed in real poems of any type whatsoever; limit 
usually 82 lines. No payment. Prizes: the Ernest 
Harstock Memorial Prize of $25 for the best 
poem in each issue (chosen by ballot); the Sidney 
Lanier Prize of $25 for the best poem on a tree 
published during the year. Also $25 each for the 
best sonnet, the best sea poem, and the best lyric 
published during the year. A number of book 
prizes. 

The Circle — 430 W. [16th St., New York, N. 
Y. Quarterly. Lacy Naylor Green-Leach, Editor. 
Lyrics, sonnets, free verse, blank verse, and various 
French forms. Poems of nature, of poetic emotion 
—not sentimental. Taboos: Jazz, sex, etc. Pay- 
ment in prizes. 


College Verse — 2305 Fulton St., Berkeley, Calif. 
Monthly, November to May inclusive. Arthur H. 
Nethercot, Editor. Good poems— any type, any 
length — by college students. Pays $1 a page: 
on publication. “We publish only the verse of 
members. Any college undergraduate, or any 
graduate student who received the A. B. degree 
not longer than two years ago, is eligible for 
membership. For details, write to the Executive 
Secretary, Ann Winslow.” 

Decimal — 30 Mt. Vernon St., Newport, R. I. 
Quarterly. Ada Borden Stevens, Editor. Publishes 
only significant verse. Pays $2 per page; on 
acceptance. 

Driftwind (A Poetry Journal of Opinion) — 
North Montpelier, Vermont. Monthly. Walter John 
Coates, Editor and Publisher. Poems of any length 
(up to five pages); regional verse of approved 
quality, lyrics, ballads, social vision, idealistic, 
descriptive; any form of technique, if of high 
standard. No payment, but frequent book and 
prize awards. ; 

Echoes — Popular Poetry Publishers, Roxbury 
Sta., Boston, Mass. Quarterly. Stanley Johnston, 
Editor. Especially interested in verse of the in- 
trospective kind; length, 2 to 80 lines. No payment. 

Expression — 76 Heights Road, Ridgewood, N. 
J. Quarterly. Beatrix Reynolds and James Gabelle, 
Editors. Limit, 28 lines. All schools of poetry 
welcomed. No payment. Prizes of books, paintings, 
etc., during the year. 

Fantasy — 950 Heberton Ave., Pittsburgh, 
Penna. Quarterly. Stanley Dehler Mayer, Editor. 
Any type of verse. Free verse generally favored. 
Subjects preferred: people, their feelings, reactions, 
etc., as opposed to nature verse. Taboos: inspira- 
tional type and maudlin rhyming. No payment. 
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Each number announces contest for the following 
issue. The editor adds: “We also run essays on 
contemporary poets or topics of interest to poets; 
2500 words or a little more. Also running two 
short stories per issue; experimental earthy type. 
Our forte, however, remains poetry.” 


The Gypsy—Times-Star Bldg., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Quarterly. George Elliston, Editor. Serious, 
thoughtful, carefully, beautifully and_ skillfully 
worked out short poems. Authentic sincere efforts 
to produce poetry in any form — lyrical, free, 
lines. No humorous verse, light verse, or casual 
verse. No payment. Prizes for poems published 
during the year: $100 for best lyric; $50 for the 
best sonnet; $50 for the best free verse. 


Kaleidograph — 702 N. Vernon St., Dallas, Texas. 
Monthly. Vaida Stewart Montgomery and Whitney 
Montgomery, Editors. Limit, usually 40 lines. All 
kinds of good poetry. Prefers short rhymed poems. 
Accepts free verse. No taboos. No payment. 
Monthly prizes of $1 (or six months’ subscription) 
for the best poem in the following classes: couplet, 
quatrain, cinquain, any other short form not 
specified, as hokku, tanka. triolet, etc., and for 
a poem by a beginner. Each poet who has a poem 
published in the magazine during the year receives 
a complimentary copy of the annual anthology. 


L’Alouette — 114 Riverside Ave., Medford, Mass. 
Quarterly. C. A. A. Parker, Editor. Cheerful and 
humorous verse in standard forms. Quality first; 
length of secondary consideration. Taboos: free 
and modernistic poetry. No payment. Book prizes. 


The Lyric — Box 2552, Roanoke, Va. Quarterly. 
Leigh Hanes, Editor. Lyric poetry of freshness and 
sincerity. No payment. Yearly prize of $100. 


Nebulae — Imlay City, Michigan. Monthly. Leon 
J. Gaylor, Editor. “We want to see only the best 
in modern verse, under 30 lines. No form is 
taboo,...so Tong as it is consistent with our idea 
of true poetry: a beautiful or otherwise significant 
or powerful thought rhythmically presented. We 
have raised our standards to the point where a 
poem we accept must be acceptable to the best 
of the poetry journals.” Payment only in con- 
tributors’ copies, cash prizes and book prizes. 


The Poet — 3017 North Grand Blvd., St. Louis, 
Missouri. (M) John G. Hartwig, Editor. Any type 
of poetry; length, limit 28 lines. Taboos: senti- 
mental talking to oneself. No payment. 


Poet Lore — 306 Stuart St., Boston, Mass. (Q) 
John Heard, Editor. Poetry of a serious nature. 


Poetry — 232 E. Erie St., Chicago, Ill. Monthly. 
Harriet Monroe, Editor. Any length, except the 
rare poem which is too long for a single issue. 
Considers poems written on any theme. Very high 
standard. Uses both free verse and metrical forms. 
Accepts nothing which has been previously printed 
anywhere, in any form. $6 to $7 a printed page. 
Payment on publication. 

The Poetry Digest — 516 Fifth Ave., New York, 
N. Y. Monthly. Alan F. Pater, Editor. “Always 
in need of excellent verse; only the highest type 
considered, of any length or form.” Pays 10c a 
line; on publication. 
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Poetry Review (Journal of the Poetry Society 
of Great Britain). American Editorial Office, 299 
Park Ave., New York, N. Y. Bi-monthly. Mrs. 
Alice Hunt Bartlett, American Editor. Accepts 
poems from American contributors. No payment. 
Monthly prizes. 

Poetry World — 430 Sixth Ave., New York, N. 
Y. Monthly. Antoinette Scudder, Editor. All 
forms. Prefers poems of modern thought on per- 
sonal and social themes, making both an emotional 
and intellectual contribution. Accepts free verse. 
No payment. 

The Poet’s Friend-—— Stanberry, Missouri. Page 
of contests and prizes every quarter. Poetry of 
all styles, all ereeds, all topics, but heart-interest 
subjects preferred. 

Popular Poetry Magazine — Roxbury Station, 
Boston, Mass. Quarterly. Stanley Johnston, Editor. 
Poetry of popular appeal. Limit, 80 lines; pre- 
ferred length, 40 lines. No payment. Prizes for 
the best poems in each issue (chosen by ballot 
of readers and by judges.) 

Port O’ Poets — 612 FE. Walnut St., Greencastle, 
Ind. Monthly, W. Guy Pickens, Editor. Limit, 24 
lines. Various subjects. Prefers rhymed verse; ma) 
be modern and sophisticated. No payment. Occa- 
sional prizes. 

Shards — Box 2007, Augusta, Ga. Quarterly. 
Constance Deming Lewis, Editor. Prefers shorter 
length poems and regular forms; but uses all types 
of modern verse. No payment. Prizes for the best 
poems in each issue: $10 for Ist prize; $5 for 2nd 
prize; 3 free subscriptions; 3 or more book prizes. 

Silhouettes and Five — 303 Rosewood, Ontario, 
Calif. Quarterly. James Neill Northe, Editor. Nu 
preference as to type of material; no length limit. 
Payment of $1 a poem, on acceptance, after March 
1, 1985. 

The Spinners — 67 St. Marks Pl., New York, 
N. Y. Bi-monthly. Antoinette Scudder, Eugenia 
T. Finn, and Virginia Keating Orton, Editors. 
Good poetry of any kind. No payment. 

The Step Ladder — 4917 Blackstone Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill. Monthly, except July and August. Flor 
W. Seymour, Editor. All forms; no length limit. 
High standards. There is absolutely no questio: 
raised as to whether or not a conrtibutor is a 
Bookfellow. Poems are considered on merit on): 
No payment. Prizes. 

Trails — Esperance, N. Y. Quarterly. Fred Lape, 
Editor. Prefers the simpler metrical forms or 
free verse; no artificial French forms. No length 
limit. Nature and wild life themes. No payment. 
Awards prizes for contributions in each number. 

Versecraft — Emory University, Georgia. Bi- 
monthly. Lawrence Wilson Neff, Editor. High 
standards: devoted to the appreciation, creation 
and preservation of poetry which possesses ele- 
ments of abiding import. Does not consider fad- 
dish forms intended to catch a passing fancy or 
pander to morbid tastes. Short lyrics given 
preference. Pays cash for group of three or more 
poems in each number which receive the highest 
vote of readers returning ballots by mail; also 
various book prizes and annual cash awards. 
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The Versemaker — 5236 Lake Park Ave., Chi- 
cago, Illinois. Plans are being made to give book 
prizes for best poems in each number. “We like 
verse that is well-written, interesting, and that 
says something.” Length under 40 lines. 

Vespers — 966 E. 25th St. Paterson, N. J. 
Morthly. Henry Picola, Editor. All forms of verse. 
Length, not over 14 lines. Will pay $10 for the 
best sonnet submitted before May 1, 1935. Any 
form will be accepted. Do not send more than 
one. Subscribers given preference. 


Visions (A magazine of Miscellany) — Little 
Falls, Minn. Bi-monthly. George H. Kay, Editor. 
Short verse: all kinds, any style, free verse ‘in- 
cluded. Outdoor, humorous, popular types pre- 
ferred as magazine is aimed at general readers. 
Taboos: religious, freak verse, ultramodern, and 
super-sentimental types. No payment. Prizes. 

Voices — 559 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Bimonthly. Harold Vinal, Editor. Poetry of a 
mature and carefully wrought type, the best work 
of contemporary poets. High standard. Very little 
free verse. No payment. 

Warp and Woof—303 Rosewood, Ontario, 
Calif. Monthly. James Neill Northe, Editor. This 
is a newspaper page of poetry in the Ontario 
Herald. No length limits. High standards; no news- 
paper verse wanted. Often uses five or six poems 
by a writer as a featured group. No payment. 
Prizes. 

Western Poetry — Highland Park Sta. P. O. 
Box 84, Los Angeles, Calif. J. J. Markey, Editor. 
“The first issue...will appear on March 1, 19385. 
We shall be pleased to receive contributions from 
2 to 30 lines...Our opening budget will permit 
payment for the most promising half of acceptable 
material. We intend to reserve a half of our 24 
pages for students and unknowns.” Payment on 
publication. 

Wings — 930 Ogden Ave., New York. N. Y. 
Quarterly. Stanton A. Coblentz, Eaftor. Lyrics. 
Limit, usually 30 or 40 lines. Does not favor 
modernistic themes and styles, or free verse, unless 
of extraordinary quality. No payment. Prizes. No 
manuscripts desired during June, July, and August. 
After February Ist and until September, editorial 
address: 37 Ethel Ave., Mill Valley, Calif. 

* 

JUVENILE AND YOUNG PEOPLE’S 
MAGAZINES THAT USE VERSE 
American Boy — 7430 Second Blvd., Detroit, 
Mich. Monthly. George F. Pierrot, Managing 
Editor. Any kind of verse, serious or humorous, 
that holds particular appeal for older boys and 
young men. Accepts free verse. Pays good rates; 

on acceptance. 

Boys and Girls—810 Broadway, Nashville, 
Tenn. Weekly. Mrs. W. B. Ferguson, Editor. Verse 
for boys and girls under 12 years. Payment ac- 
cording to quality; on acceptance. 

Boys and Girl’s Comrade — Fifth and Chestnut 
Sts., Anderson, Ind. Weekly. Verse with whole- 
some, moral, religious or character-building ap- 
peal; length, 2 to 6 stanzas. For children from 
9 to 15 years. Payment on publication. 





Boys’ Companion — 1724 Chouteau Ave. St. 
Louis, Missouri. Weekly. Poems of boy life and 
reilgion, for boys from 9 to 15 years. Pays 5c 
a line. 

The Classmate—420 Plum St., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Weekly. Alfred D. Moore, Editor. Methodist 
Episcopal Church school paper for young people 
in the late teens and early twenties. Uses patriotic, 
religious and seasonal verse; occasionally free 
verse; limit, 20 lines. Taboos crime, morbid 
interest, and questionable social conduct or stand- 
ards. Pays 50c a line. : 

The Epworth Herald — 740 Rush St., Chicago, 
Ill. Weekly. W. E. J. Gratz, Editor. Uses poetry 
suitable for young people of high school and early 
college age (those identified with Methodist Church 
life); free verse, if suitable; length, 20 lines. Pays 
l5c a line, on acceptance. 

The Epworth Highroad — Methodist Publishing 
House, 810 Broadway, Nashville, Tenn. Monthly. 
R. L. Hunt, Editor. For young people, 16 to 24 
years. Occasionally uses short bits of verse, 8 
to 24 lines. Pays 25c a line. 

Evangelical Tidings — Eden Publishing House, 
1724 Chouteau Ave., St. Louis, Missouri. Weekly. 
Seasonal, inspirational and religious poems for 
young people, 16 to 24 years. Pays 5c a line. 

The Friend— United Brethren Publishing 
House, Dayton, Ohio. Weekly. Dr. J. W. Owen, 
Editor. Some short verse for boys and girls of 
teen age. Pays 50c to $2, on acceptance. 

Front Rank — 2710 Pine St., St. Louis Missouri. 
Weekly. Seasonal and inspirational verse with 
moral tone, and special day poetry for young 
people and adults. 

Girls’ Friend— Eden Publishing House, 1724 
Chouteau Ave., St. Louis, Missouri. Weekly. Short 
poems for girls from 9 to 15 years. 

Little Folks— Hector, Minn. Weekly. Mrs. 
Edith Cling Palm, Editor. Verse, up to 16 lines, 
for children from 4 to 8 years. Low rates, quarter- 
ly payments. 

Queens’ Gardens — 420 Witherspoon Bld., Phila- 
delphia, Penna. Weekly. Dr. John T. Faris, Editor. 
Verse, 8 to 20 lines, for girls from 10 to 15 years. 
All material must, in general tone, meet the re- 
quirements of a church paper. Pays on acceptance. 

St. Nicholas Magazine — 580 Fifth Ave., New 
York, N. Y. Monthly. Short humorous, or seasonal 
verse suitable for children from 12 to 16 years; 
prefers rhymed verse, although free verse is ac- 
cepted. Pays on acceptance. — 

Shining Light— Fifth and Chestnut Sts. 
Anderson, Ind. Weekly. L. Helen Percy, Editor. 
Nature and religious verse for children from 5 
to 9 years. Payment on publication. 

Wee Wisdom — Unity School of Christianity, 
917 Tracy Ave., Kansas City, Missouri. Monthly. 
Jane Palmer, Editor. Uses some verse of an opti- 
mistic, constructive trend, for children from 6 to 
12 years. Pays up to 25c a line, on acceptance. 

Young Israel —3 East 65th St.. New York, N. 
Y. Monthly. Elsa Weihl, Editor. Uses verse of 
interest to Jewish girls and boys under 16 years. 
Pays $3 to $5 per poem, on acceptance. 
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Young People’s Friend— Fifth and Chestnut 
Sts., Anderson, Ind. Weekly. L. Helen Percy, Editor. 
Verse, 3 to 8 stanzas, of moral, religious or char- 
acter-building value, for young people of the late 
teen age and older. Pays 5c a line, on publication. 


° 
A MISCELLANY OF MARKET ITEMS 


New Magazines, Discontinued or Suspended 
Publications, Changes, Address, Comments from 
Readers, and Current Market Needs. 


The Boys’ and Girls’ Newspaper at 9 E. 40th 
St., New York City, is a new publication for boys 
and girls from 7 to 17 years. It uses short stories, 
short feature articles, short editorials, cross word 
puzzles, comic strips, “Boners,” “What Readers 
Say.” Payment on acceptance. It is suggested 
that would-be contributors query the paper for 
full details of requirements. 


The Bridle of Chicago, which we listed as a 
new magazine in May 1934, has recently been 
discontinued. 


The Broadway Tatler, New York City, has also 
been discontinued. % 

City Life, 2544 N. Kimball Ave., Chicago IIL, 
is due to appear in March. The eaitor is E. C. 
Bless. The publication will use short stories for men 
and women, character stories, feature articles, 
humor, fashions, some photographs, cartoons. The 
circulation of this paper is to be confined to city 
people, mostly Chicagoans, and all material sub- 
mitted should be prepared with that in mind. 
Rate of payment will vary according to value 
of material. 


The Consolidated Press Association, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., suspended operation on January 
ist. “Some of the principal contributors are now 
being syndicated under the name, Consolidated 
News Features, but the organization buys no out- 
side market and business material.” 

The Farmland Press, Gilmanton, New Hamp- 
shire, has asked us to announce that it is “in the 
market for book length material that is either 
humorous or satirical — or both. To be acceptable, 
material must have exceptional literary merit. It 
must be timely; the author must recognize the 
fact that humor loses its appeal with the passage 
of time, and what has been one generation’s 
pleasure may be akin to poison for the next. 
Accepted material will be paid for on the usual 
royalty basis without expense to the author.” 

Golden Verse, which was listed as a forthcoming 
new publication in our December number, has 
brought out its first edition. It announces a prize 
of $5 for the best poem on friendship in the 
spring number. Only Poetry Forum members are 
eligible, and we understand that there is a fee, 
payable in advance, for membership in the Forum. 
Address is P. O. Box 2528, Philadelphia, Penna. 

The editor of The Grape-Vine Telegram, a new 
little magazine, has recently reported that he is 
seeking for new talent. The material submitted 
should be purely rural American, although the 
publication jg not a so-called “rural” magazine. 
Material should “steer clear of industrialism, and 
look toward the unhampered countryside for its 
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(0K Manuscripts Wanted 


All subjects — Fiction (Novel length), 

Verse, Business, Religion, Travel, Medi- 

cine, Science, World War, Professions, 

History, Politics, Sports, Humor, Juve- 

niles, Miscellaneous. Prose (30,000 words 

and up); Short Stories and Verse (book- 

size collections). Friendly reading free, and 

prompt decision. New writers particularly wel- 
come. 

On the Book Lists of DORRANCE & COM. 
PANY have appeared among others, Gelett 
Burgess, Mrs. Albert Sidney Burleson, General 
Smedley D. Butler, Colonel Clarence D. Chamber- 
lin, Admiral Robert E. Coontz, Mrs. James M. 
Doran, Frederic Arnold Kummer, General John 
A. Lejeune, Charles A. Lindbergh, Sr. Dr. 
Clarence Edward Macartney, Admiral Thomas 
P. Magruder, Hon. George T. Marye, Dr Simon 
N. Patten, William A. Reid, Judge Henry A. 
Shute, Lincoln Steffens, Mme. Luisa Tetrazzini, 
Mary Dixon Thayer, and Howard Thurston. Send 
for Catalogue. 

Submit your own book MS.— prose or verse 
-—to a House of friendly editors, able artists, 
punctual printers, and book sales channels. Write 
first, if you prefer. 


DORRANCE & COMPANY 


General Book Publishers 
(Incorporated 1920) 
DEPT. W. DREXEL BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











The Elementary 
English Review 


Specializes in books for children 


An outstanding authority on children’s 
literature 
New books announced and reviewed 
An article each month prepared under the 
direction of the Book Evaluation Commit- 
tee of the Children’s Librarians’ Section 
of the American Library Association 


The annual Children’s Book Week number 
— October — in cooperation with the Na- 
tional Association of Book Publishers 


Contributions from leading authors and 
illustrators 
A clearing house of information on 
children’s books 
Cooperates with leading educational asso- 
ciations 
An inspiration and a practical aid to 
teachers of composition and creative 
writing. 
The Elementary English Review 
Eorrep sy C. C. Cerrar 
Box 67, North End Station Detroit, Michigan 


Two dollars and fifty cents a year 











CHICHI 





A gorgeous satire on 
making best-sellers and 
publishing ballyhoo. 





CHICHI 





A brilliant novel by 
Rachel Grant published 
by Crowell. $2.00 








CHICHI 








MANUSCRIPTS 
Neatly and Accurately Typed 


by an experienced Authors’ typist, 50cper 1000 
words. Special rates on books, Poetry lc per 


une HELEN E. STREET 


123 North 10th Street OLEAN, NEW YORK 














Brilliant - Instructive 


is the article in the April Writer by 


Walter Pritchard Eaton 


who says therein: “I am now assuming, 
therefore, that my readers are men and 
women more or less unfamiliar with play- 
writing, who yet feel an urge to write for 
the stage and would like to prepare a manu- 
script.” 
Also in April: Trentwell Mason White, pub- 
lisher, editor, author, lecturer on Creative 
Writing, (Massachusetts University Exten- 
sion at Harvard), begins his Course in 
Writing Short Stories: 10 lessons — one each 
month — for the aspiring writer who wants 
a detailed formula. 
And Guiles Davenport, newspaper publisher, 
journalist, author of “Zaharoff, High Priest 
of War,” starts a series of six articles on 
“Journalism” (Look for Mr. Davenport’s 
“Stigmata” in ‘This Week.”’) 
Send $1 for 5 introductory issues to 
THE WRITER, 8 Arlington Street, Boston 
Regular yearly subscription $3. 











gleanings.” No story or article should exceed 
1500 words. No payment. Address: L. Richardson, 
Editor, 618 Geyer Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

W. S. McLean, Secretary of the Fisher 
Body Craftsman’s Guild, is seeking material 
that is suitable for publication in the of- 
ficial magazine, The Guildsman, which is cir- 
culated among boys of from 12 to 19 years of 
age. He is “principally interested in fiction having 
to do with adventure, and can make use of short 
stories of from 2500 to 8000 words, as well as 
those of the ‘short short’ variety, which should 
run 800 to 900.” Editorial offices: 3044 West 
Grand Boulevard, Detroit, Mich. 


The Lotus Room Bulletin, 5009 Maple Ave., 
St. Louis, Mo., is a new monthly publication. One 
quatrain treating of reincarnation is used in each 
number. Payment, $1 on acceptance. George 
Cardinal Le Gros is the editor. 


Modern Romances, 149 Madison Ave. New 
York City, announces its current needs to be: 
“True, real life storiés written in the narrative 
style, first person, up to 7500 words in length; 
long short stories from 9000 to 12,000 words, 
payment 2c a word on acceptance.” Helen J. Day 
is the editor. 

The verse magazine, Neophyte, St. Louis, has 
been suspended. 

A reader has recently complained to us that 
New Stories of San Diego, California, has made 
no reply to manuscript or letter. 

Newsstand Publications, Inc, formerly at 220 W. 
42nd St., New York City, have moved to larger 
quarters at 11 W. 42nd, and are bringing out 
two new magazines, adventure and detective. They 
are in need of adventure and western stories of 
20,000, 10,000, 7,500, and 5,000 words; also detec- 
tive stories of 10,000 and 5,000 words. Rates of 
payment are up to 2c, and higher, by arrangement. 

Scribblings (a verse magazine), Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, has been discontinued. 

Standard Magazines, Inc., have moved their 
executive, advertising and editorial offices to the 
fourteenth floor of 22 West 48th St., New York 
City. 

Trails of Esperance, New York, is in immediate 
need of essays in the Thoreau or Burroughs 
manner, 2000 to 3000 words in length. “We pay 
two dollars for any essay of this length which we 
use.” The editor is Fred Lape. 

A letter addressed to the Twentieth Century, 65 
Ave. Road, Toronto, Canada, has been returned 
to us marked “Moved, Left no address.” 

Universal Magazine, Philadelphia, Penna., has 
been suspended indefinitely. 


NEW PRIZE OFFERS AND AWARDS 
(For Prize Offers still open see January Watrer) 


An All Nations Prize Novel Competition, carry- 
ing an award of approximately $20,000, is schedul- 
ed to open on April 30, 1935, and continue over a 
period of twelve months. American sponsors: 
Farrar & Rinehart of New York, Warner 
Brothers — First National Pictures, the Literary 
Guild, Eric S. Pinker and Adrienne Morrison 
(literary agents). 





Other countries included in the competition are 
Great Britain, France, Spain, Hungary, Italy, 
Czechoslovakia, Holland, Demark, Norway, 
Sweden and Germany. 


An international board will select the all-nations 
winner. 


Literary America, Galleon Press, Inc., has an- 
nounced a $1,000 Contest for poets and short story 
writers — a total of one hundred prizes. The com- 
petition is open only to those who take a six 
months’ or a year’s subscription to the magazine. 
Closes July Ist, 1935. Address: 175 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 


The Los Angeles County Drama Association is 
conducting a National One-Act Playwriting Con- 
test. Residents of any part of the United States 
or Canada may submit plays. The winning play 
will receive a $50 cash prize; Honorable Mention 
will be given to the plays receiving second, third 
and fourth highest ratings. The one-act play must 
not exceed forty-five minutes’ playing time and 
must be appropriate for community or little 
theatre production. Registration fee of $1 for 
each play submitted. Contest closes May 1, 1935. 
Address the Executive Secretary, 615 South Nor- 
mandie, Room 214, Los Angeles, California. 


Modern Romances, 149 Madison Ave. New York 
City, is offering $5,000 in prizes for the seven 
best true stories submitted during the months of 
February and March, 1985. First prize, $1,500; 
second, $1,000; and five prizes of $500 each. 


All stories must be original and based on facts 
— facts that have happened either in the lives 
of the writers or in the lives of friends or ac- 
quaintances. Proper evidence of truth will be 
requested from all writers of these stories. Length 
should be less than 8000 words. Contest closes 
March 29, 19385. 


Our Dumb Animals, in connection with the 
approaching “Be Kind to Animals” celebration, 
offers three cash prizes for the best manuscript 
on “The Most Remarkable Story of Animal Intelli- 
gence.” The prizes are First, $10; Second, $5 
Third, $3. 

The stories may or may not be original, they 
must be absolutely true and satisfactorily vouched 
for. If not original, they must be told in the 
writers’ own language and the sources from which 
the facts are taken must be given. Length, not 
more than 250 words. Manuscripts must be type- 
written, on one side of the paper only. No Manu- 
script will be returned. Contest closes April 30th, 
1935. 

Address all entries to Contest Editor, Our Dumb 
Animals, 180 Longwood Ave., Boston, Mass. 

Yale Series of Younger Poets — Yale University 
Press, New Haven, Conn. Open to American poets 
under thirty who have not previously published 
a volume of verse. Poems must be original; 
translations are not acceptable. The format of the 
Series calls for a volume of from 48 to 64 pages, 
with a maximum of forty lines to a page. The 
competition is open from April Ist to May Ist. 
Manuscripts and correspondence should be address- 
ed to the Editor. See also page 111, on. 
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The New 
Merriam-Webster 


Creation 


The latest and greatest 
of the famous Merriam- 
Websters— backed by a 
century of leadership and 
representing the highest 
modern scholarship. Just 
completed at a cost of 
$1,300,000. 


WEBSTER’S 

NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 
Second Edition 











600,00 Entries — 122,000 Not Found in Any 
Other Dictionary {Thousands of New Words 
112,000 Terms Illustrated {Magnificent Plates 
in Color and Half Tone {Thousands of En- 
cyclopedic Articles {35,000 Geographical 
Entries {13,000 Biographical Entries {200 
Valuable Tables {Synonyms and Antonyms 
13350 Pages 











See The New Merriam-Webster At Your Bookstore 
Or Write For Pamphlet 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 
Springfield, Mass. 





COULD YOUR BEST FRIEND 
TELL YOU? 


(See page 97) 
Harrorp PoweEL 
in THe Waiter, March, 1934: 


“You must always get the best 
advice you can.” 


V. F. CALVERTON 

in THe Writer, February, 1935: 
“To acquire technique a writer 
must do more than write; he must 
find a teacher whose instruction is 
illuminating and challenging.” 





Authorities agree — to advance, you 
need honest, capable criticism. 


The Dutch Uncele 


8 ARLINGTON ST., BOSTON 








AUTHORS’ TYPIST 


Manuscripts typed @ 50c per thousand for 
less than 3,000 words; 40c for longer; and 25c 
and 380c for book length, 2c per line for short 
poems, ic for long poems. 


GERTRUDE B. ELLIS 


208 WALNUT STREET, BROOKLINE, MASS. 








FREE 
25 sheets carbon paper free with your order; 
in addition, 2 75c typewriter ribbons free if your 
order is $3 or more. 
ong, kraft envelopes; 25 9x12 and 25 9%x 
12%, $1.40; 25 6x9 and 25 6%x9™% 95; 50 No. 10 
and 50 No. 11, $1. Hammermill paper 8%xll, 
medium-heavy, $1.60 per 500 sheets 
THE SUPPLY STATIONER 
4415 Center Ave. Pittsburgh, Penna. 














LITERARY CONSULTANT 
offers to be of practical help to writers by 
criticising, editing and marketing manuscripts. 
Distinctive service based on 10 years’ experience 
behind the scenes of prominent magazine and 
book publishing houses. 

HAZEL T. SMITH 
161 WEST 16th ST. NEW YORK CITY 








WRITERS .. . Note: 


Your scripts neatly and accurately typed—minor 
s upon request, 40c per thousand 
words; poetry 1%c per line; special rates on 
book lengths. Prompt, efficient service guar- 
anteed. Inquiries solicited. 
A. M. TREMEL 
1302 INGHAM ST. PITTSBURGH (12) PA. 











The Writer's Special Market Lists 


Included In copies of THE WRITER for 
the following months: 
SYNDICATES 7, 1935 
TRADE JOURNALS 1935 
BRITISH MARKETS 1934 
SHORT FICTION November, 1934 
GREETING-CARD VERSE .. November, 1934 
NOVELETTES & SERIALS .... October, 1934 

.» 1934 
BOOK PUBLISHERS 1934 
JUVENILES 1934 
SPORTING & OUTDOOR 1934 
WESTERNS 1934 
HOME-FURNISHING 1934 
1934 

IN THIS ISSUE: Verse 

Coming in April: Drama 


THE WRITER, 
8 Arlington &St., 
I enclose 
checked at 25 cents each. 
( ) Verse ( ) Short Fiction 
( ) Greeting-Card ( ) Articles 
( 
( 





for the Market Lists 


Verse ) Juvenile 


) Drama ) Trade Journals 
( )Novelettes & Serials ( ) Book Publishers 


) Sporting, Outdoor, ( ) British Markets 
Westerns, Home-Furnishing 





Correct English: 


The Literary Crime Club 
(Discussion invited for ths Department) 


FAMOUS wit once said that a gentleman is one 

who is never rude, unintentionally; he might 
also have said a good writer does not disregard 
rules — unintentionally. In modern flexible style rules 
are subordinated to effect, and the «fect demanded 
is “a certain gusto lacking in ‘fine’ writing.” Never- 
theless much ineffectiveness is due to unintentional 
offending. Sometimes, too, bad writing is the work 
of a writer who is not really ignorant of commdén 
usage, but who bends over backward in a compli- 
cated effort — having in his mind some hazy memory 
of a teacher’s dictum in the matter of grammar. 

What is “good usage”? This column will endeavor 
to examine it in the way that, practically, editors 
arrive at it: by eliminating some of the complica- 
tions that are offenses in the art of expression. 

6 

Just to start with a flourish we will plunge into 
that sorest of subjects, the Spurr InFinitive. 

The question here is, what is criminal ‘about this 
act? Is it an offense to the society of good writers, 
to editors? On the whole the answer seems to be: 
No; it is an offense only to those to whom our 
beloved H. W. Fowler refers as “those who would 
as soon be caught putting their knives in their 
mouths as splitting an infinitive,” the “die-hards,” 
“bogy-haunted creatures.” 

The world according to Fowler is divided into 
those who (A) neither know nor care about this 
breach of etiquette; (B) those whe do not know, 
but care very much; (C) those who know and 
condemn; (D) those who know and appr +; (E) 
those who know and distinev'ch. He aiiuts that 
here is a difficult point, one on which it is not see: 
to speak with “Indecent Plainness.” 

No one likes a half-dozen words between to and 
the verb form, To consisten''y ai.: uw’ ecessarily, 
carelessly and awkwardly, with no consideration for 
the breathless reader aloud, split your infinitive... 
There is a crime, neatly illustr: od. 

Another point for those who knov 1 distinguish: 
the real crime is to ser -rite To Be. i'o mortally be 
wounded...adds insult to the injury. To mortally 
wound is merely gauche. To be mortally wounded 
s “blameless.” 

° 

A much worse crime than the Split Infinitive, 
undesirable as that may be—a much worse crime 
than this, says Fowler, is Patent Aartiriciauity. To 
which statement all that needs to be added is 
HEAR, HEAR! 

Sometime when in the library, see what the 
Socrery ror Pure Enouisn (in its published Tracts) 
has to say. For instance, concerning our present 
painful topic, it depends upon Fowler (Tract XV.). 

E. W. H. 


PHOTOGRAPHS for authors, editors and collectors 
covering all countries—art; animals; celebrities; 
about every subject of human interest. William 
Thompson, Box 165, Saugerties, N. Y. 

















